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Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS 

FINE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 
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4  EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

(OPPOSITE  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB) 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 

Just  received  Oil  Paintings  by 

Josef  Israels,  Whistler,  Courbet,  Legros, 
Blommers,  Kever,  John  Lavery,  A.R.A., 
Weissenbruch,  De  Bock,  Ter  Meulen, 
E.  Pieters,  Le  Sidaner,  Henner,  Bail 
Joseph,  Dagnan  Bouveret,  A.  L.  Bouche 
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A.R.A.,  A.  Legros,  and  Muirhead  Bone. 


Special  Exhibition  of  a 
Complete  Collection  of  Etchings  by 

HEDLEY  FITTON 
December  4th  to  December  18th 


260  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  28th  and  29th  Streets,  New  York 
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SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  WUNDERLICH  &  CO. 

613  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

op 

EXHIBITION 

OF 

RARE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
ENGRAVINGS 

OF  THE 

XVIII  CENTURY 

PRINTED  IN  COLORS 

OLD  ENGLISH  SPORTING 

PRINTS 

? 

NEW  ETCHINGS 

BY 

CAMERON,  FITTON,  HAIG,  AND 
BRANGWYN 

T 
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ETCHINGS 
AND  DRY-POINTS 


MUIRHEAD  BONE 


Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 

569  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obach 

Established  1760 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 

Finest  States  of 

Old  English  Mezzotints  and 
Prints  in  Colour 

XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 

Publishers  by  Special  Appointment  to 
His  Majesty  King  George  V 

New  Galleries  (and  only  address) 

144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable :  ‘  Colnaghi,’  London 
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Macbeth  Gallery 

Paintings 

by 

American  Artists 

Special  Exhibitions 

every  two  weeks  throughout  the  season 
Announcements  mailed  on  request 


William  Macbeth 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

(At  Fortieth  Street) 
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ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 
RARE  BOOKS,  FINE  BINDINGS 
CHOICE  ART  OBJECTS 
HIGH-CLASS  PAINTINGS 


jSonatoenture  Galleries 

601  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  New  "1  ork 
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ALBERT  ROULLIER 


410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 

VAN  DYCK 

ETCHINGS  BY 
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FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 
PENNELL,  ETC. 


The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  C.  Aid,  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Frelaut, 
C.  K.  Gleeson,  Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D.  S.  MacLaughlan, 

B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  Otto  J.  Schneider,  T.  F  rangois  Simon,  J.  Andre  Smith, 

C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Webster,  C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  Charles  Meryon.  “Mezzotints,”  “Charles  S.  van’s  Grave- 
sande.  ”  Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  five 
two-cent  postage  stamps. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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DAVID  BENDANN 

Fine  Art 
Galleries 

105  E.  BALTIMORE  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


RARE  ETCHINGS  BOUGHT 
AND  SOLD  FOR  CASH 


COLLECTIONS  APPRAISED 
AND  EXPERTIZED  FOR  ESTATES 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
ESTABLISHED  1859 
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ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS 
JAPANESE  PRINTS 
PAINTINGS  AND  PORCELAINS 
FOR  COLLECTORS 


550  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ojor. 


on 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


J.  ASSENHEIM  &  SON 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

OF 

ARTIST  PROOF  ETCHINGS 

(RECENT  PUBLICATIONS) 

BY  LEADING  MODERN  ARTISTS 


ANDREW  F.  AFFLECK 
JOHNSTONE  BAIRD 
FRANK  BRANGWYN 
FRED  A.  FARRELL 
HEDLEY  FITTON 


A.  E.  HOWARTH 
AXEL  H.  HAIG 
E.  S.  LUMSDEN 
A.  P.  THOMSON 
HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 


(COLLECTOR’S  IMPRESSIONS) 

ALSO 

A  LARGE  AND  VARIED  SELECTION  OF  CHOICE 
ARTIST  PROOF  ETCHINGS  AND  MEZZOTINTS, 
PRINTED  IN  COLORS,  ARTISTICALLY  FRAMED, 

BY 

F.  G.  STEVENSON  CHARLES  BIRD 

V.  TROWBRIDGE  F.  MARRIOTT 

FINE  PICTURE  FRAMING 


18  BROADWAY 


“  BOWLING  GREEN 


NEW  YORK 
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E.  GOTTSCHALK 

“THE  OLD  PRINT  SHOP” 

81  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


DEALER  IN 

OLD  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 

PORTRAITS  FOR  EXTRA 
ILLUSTRATING  AND  FRAMING 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL 
PORTRAITS 

OLD  FASHION  PLATES 

BOOK  PLATES 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  LINCOLN  PORTRAITS 

ALSO  SIGNED  MEZZOTINTS  IN  COLOR 
BY  THE  BEST  MODERN  MASTERS 


TELEPHONE  147  STUYVESANT 
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R.  Ederheimer  Print-Cabinet 

366  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone,  Greeley  2789 


Attributed  to  Hans  Brosamer  (original  size) 

ON  EXHIBITION  DECEMBER  6TH  -  31ST 

ONE  HUNDRED  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 
BY  OLD  MASTERS 

INCLUDING  SPECIMENS  BY  DURER,  MANTEGNA,  TITIAN, 
REMBRANDT,  RUBENS,  VAN  DYCK,  ETC. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  .  .  $3. 

EDITION  de  LUXE  (25  numbered  copies)  .  .  $10. 
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RUDOLF  SECKEL 

ANNOUNCES  A 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

OF 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
DECEMBER 


31  EAST  12TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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PUTTO  UNDER  A  VINE 

FROM  A  FRESCO  IN  THE  BRERA  PALACE 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 

THE  MEDICI  PRINTS 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOR  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

OLD  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 


XV 


F.  MEDER 

OLD  AND  RARE  PRINTS 
FINE  PORTRAITS 

REMOVED  TO  15-17  EAST  40th  STREET 

The  Anderson  Building  :  Telephone  266  Murray  Hill 
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MAX  WILLIAMS 


MADISON  AVENUE  and  46th  STREET 

(Opposite  the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel) 

NEW  YORK 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS 
AND  MEZZOTINTS 

BY 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 
PORTRAIT  ENGRAVINGS 
SPORTING  PRINTS 
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W.  E.  Jones’  Art  Galleries 

330  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND 
WATER  COLORS 

RARE  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

by 

Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Leyden 
and  Van  Dyck 

Whistler,  Haden,  Meryon,  Cameron,  Zorn,  Haig, 
Fitton,  Dicksee,  Howarth,  Lumsden,  Affleck, 
Thomson,  Brangwyn  and  other  Masters 


SIGNED  PROOF  MEZZOTINTS 
IN  COLORS 

by 

S.  Arlent-Edwards,  Sydney  E.  Wilson,  Richard 
Smythe,  Clifford  James,  F.  G.  Stevenson, 
Percy  H.  Martindale  and  others. 

ANTIQUES,  FINE  FRAMING,  BRONZES 

Expert  restoring  of  Paintings 
and  Engravings 

Prints  sent,  on  approval,  to  responsible  persons. 
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BROOKS  REED 
GALLERY 

19  Arlington  Street  -  Boston 


Exclusive  Sale  for 
Boston 

WEDGWOOD 

CAMEOS 

Etchings  by 

MAC  LAUGHLAN  LUMSDEN 

Etchings  in  Color  by 
MARRIOTT  ETIENNE 


FINE  OLD  FURNITURE 
OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS 
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HILL  TOLERTON 


THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

¥ 

FRENCH  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 
OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 
FINE  ETCHINGS 

* 

107  GRANT  AVENUE 

(CORNER  OF  GEARY  STREET) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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W.  J.  Gardner  Co. 


Formerly 

Dunton  and  Gardner 


Offers  a  choice  selection  of  original 

O 


Etchings,  Engravings,  Mezzotints 


HAIG 

BRANGWYN 

SYNGE 

GASKELL 


FITTON 
LEGROS 
HOWORTH 
ARLENT  EDWARDS 


SIDNEY  WILSON  BARTOLOZZI 
MARRIOTT  TROWBRIDGE 


Publications  of  The  Arundel  Society,  of 
paintings  by  the  Old  Masters 

Old,  Colored  Lithographs  and  Engravings  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  English  Cathedrals, 
Mansions,  Castles,  and  places  of  interest  in 
Italy  —  France  —  Spain  —  Belgium 

Correct  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  colors  of  the 
old  and  modern  Masterpieces  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting. 


Finely  designed  Picture  and  Mirror  Tames 
of  gold  and  choice  woods.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  given  their  adaptation  to  pictures 
brought  us  for  framing. 


498  Boylston 


498 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOUIS  KATZ  ART 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

103  WEST  74th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS 

By  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS 

By  MODERN  MASTERS 


MEZZOTINTS 

PRINTED  IN  COLORS 


CORRECT  FRAMING  AND 
RESTORING  OF  PAINTINGS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Of  the  most  important  books  in  the 
English  language  relating  to 

THE  ART  &  HISTORY  OF 
ENGRAVING  AND  THE 
COLLECTING  OF 
PRINTS 

BY 

HOWARD  C.  LEVIS 

With  Supplement  and  Index  presented  by  the  Author. 

In  one  volume ,  size  iix/>  h  9  inches,  yjy 
pages ,  with  118  illustrations. 

Price  Three  Guineas  net. 


“Mr.  Levis’s  book  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  industry  and  disinter¬ 
ested  devotion.  His  arrangement  of  the  material  and  his  remarks  by 
the  way  .  .  .  make  it  a  book  that  the  print-lover  can  read  for 

its  own  sake.” — The  Times. 

“The  amount  of  information  which  Mr.  Levis  has  brought  together 
in  this  handsome  volume  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  connois¬ 
seur  and  the  collector.” — Burlington  Magazine. 

“In  a  manner  that  is  as  informal  and  personal  as  a  bibliography  can  be, 
the  reader  is  taken  through  the  English  literature  of  the  subject,  from  the 
earliest  scattered  references  to  the  process  of  etching,  to  the  latest  hand¬ 
books  and  monographs. 

“Mr.  Levis  combines  the  antiquarian  interest,  which  has  led  him  to 
ferret  out  various  very  early  descriptions  of  processes  in  etching  and  en¬ 
graving,  with  the  critical  appreciation  that  enables  him  to  write  authori¬ 
tatively  of  the  later  and  latest  volumes  on  etching,  engraving  and 
kindred  processes.  ’  ’ — International  Studio. 

MESSRS.  ELLIS 

29  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

109  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,  PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

THE  PRINT  SECTION  INCLUDES  A  VERY  FINE 
SELECTION  OF  MEZZOTINT,  STIPPLE 
AND  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  “  desiderata  ”  searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 

Established  over  fifty  years 


XXIV 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  Co. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND 
PRINTSELLERS 

Publish  a  Series  of 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
Old  Engravings,  Books  and 
Autograph  Letters 

And  will  be  pleased  to  send  same  post  free 

on  application 


Recent  issues  include  : 

No.  33  Napoleon  Caricatures,  also  Engravings  by  C.  H. 
Jeens 

36  Books  on  Art,  and  Supplement  of  Old  Engravings 

37  London  :  Books  and  Prints 

38  Bindings,  Ancient  and  Modern 

40  Rowlandson,  Drawings  and  Engravings 

41  Cosway  Bindings,  with  Miss  Currie’s  Miniatures 

42  Browning  Relics,  also  Old  Engravings,  1500- 

1800 

43  Books  from  the  Huth  Sale. 

44  The  Complete  Library  of  the  late  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  Laureate,  and  Supplement  of  XVIII 
Century  and  other  Engravings 


43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Also  at  140  Strand,  W.  C.) 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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Original  Etchings  by  Luigi  Kasimir 


Franz  HaNFSTAENGL,545  Fifth  Ave.,  NEWYORK 
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THE  EHRICH  GALLERIES 

“€>Uj  Rasters” 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  Fifty-fifth  Street  _ _  NEW  YORK 

Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring, 
and  Framing  Fine  Paintings,  also  the 
Re-hanging  of  Collections. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST’S  DAUGHTER 
By  Antoine  Vestier  (1740-1824) 
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Charles  §5>tolU)erg 

LATE  WITH 

SCHAUS’  ART  GALLERY 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 

SOFT  GROUND  ETCHINGS 
PRINTED  IN  COLOR 
BY 

C.  F.  W.  MIELATZ 

“ST.  JOHN’S  IN  VARICK  STREET” 
“DOOR  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S” 
“ERICSON  HOUSE” 

Specialty  of  correct  framing  in  all  Periods 

EXPERT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  CLEANING 
AND  VARNISHING  PAINTINGS 

Repairing  and  regilding  of  frames 
Arranging  and  hanging  of  pictures 
City  or  Country 

ADVICE  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

1  EAST  41  st  STREET 

(one  door  east  of  fifth  avenue) 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE 
MURRAY  HILL  3232 
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BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

fine  Hrt  publishers 

305  MADISON  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Between  41st  and  42d  Streets) 


An  Original  Lithograph  by  Albert  Sterner 

Size  of  plate  21%  x  13%  inches— limited  to  100  copies,  stone  destroyed 

PRICE,  $24.00 

Original  Etchings,  Lithographs,  Drawings, 
and  Woodcuts  by 

LIEBERMANN  HASKELL  STERNER 
PLOWMAN  SLEVOGT  STRUCK 
CONDER,  and  other  distinguished  artists. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  publications  of  the  “Pan  Presse’’  and  of 
Paul  Cassirer,  of  Berlin. 


Prints  sent  on  approval 
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M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

BY 

MODERN  AND  OLD  MASTERS 


MEZZOTINTS  AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 
RARE  OLD  AND  MODERN 
ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

EXPERT  RESTORING 
ARTISTIC  FRAMING 

LONDON:  PARIS: 

1 5  OLD  BOND  STREET  1 7  PLACE  VENDOME 

NEW  YORK 

556  &  558  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(BETWEEN  45th  and  46th  STREETS) 
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From  a  proof  in  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
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WHISTLER  AS  A  CRITIC  OF 
HIS  OWN  PRINTS 


By  HOWARD  MANSFIELD 

Author  of  “A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings  and  Dry-points 
of  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler.-’ 

N  artist’s  estimate  of  his  own  work  has 
always  an  illuminative  value  even  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  fails  to  accord 
with  the  consensus  of  critical  opinion.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  known  of  one  important  collection  of 
modern  etchings  that  was  based  in  large  measure  upon 
statements,  carefully  sought,  from  the  artists  them¬ 
selves,  regarding  what  they  thought  to  be  their  best 
works.  When,  some  years  later,  after  the  collector’s 
death,  his  collection  was  brought  to  the  auction  test, 
the  result  went  far  to  justify,  in  the  popular  view,  the 
soundness  of  the  judgments  expressed.  Whistler 
would  have  paid  small  heed,  perhaps,  to  adverse  criti¬ 
cism,  although  not  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  which  in  some  recorded  cases  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  his  disadvantage.  Yet  he  was  himself  a 
severe  critic  of  his  own  work,  and,  according  to  his 
recorded  declaration,  had  all  along  “carefully  de¬ 
stroyed  plates,  torn  up  proofs,  and  burned  canvases,” 
that  his  remaining  achievements  might  stand  on  a 
higher  plane,  and  that— as  regards  the  prints,  at  least, 
— “the  future  collector  shall  be  spared  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  cataloguing  his  pet  mistakes.” 
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Apart  from  his  own  testimony,  many  instances  are 
known  which  attest  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  realm  of  painting  the 
artist’s  dissatisfaction  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  canvases  with  lamentable  loss  to  the  world. 
The  volume  of  impressions  from  canceled  plates  that 
was  put  forth  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  of  London, 
after  the  sale  following  Whistler’s  bankruptcy,  dis¬ 
closed  the  existence  of  many  plates  from  which  no 
impressions  taken  before  the  plates  were  canceled  are 
known  to  remain.  These,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
seem  to  have  been  canceled  with  good  reason,  although 
one  of  them,  The  Toilette,  possibly  destroyed  because 
of  the  effaced  portrait,  might  well  have  been  spared. 
As  late  as  1900,  an  impression  from  the  uncanceled 
plate  was  thought  by  Whistler  to  be  somewhere  avail¬ 
able  for  exhibition  in  Paris. 

The  extent  of  Whistler’s  own  criticism  of  his  etch¬ 
ings  appears  especially  in  the  changes  he  made  in  his 
plates  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  the  Venice 
plates.  As  records  of  these  changes,  the  varying  states 
of  the  plates  have  far  more  significance  than  as  a 
means  of  identifying  impressions  for  the  special  satis¬ 
faction  of  collectors.  While  Mr.  Wedmore  and  Mr. 
Pennell  have  been  severe  in  their  criticism  of  the 
cataloguing  of  the  various  changes  in  Whistler’s  plates 
as  “states,”  it  is  not  apparent  how  that  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
engravings  or  etchings  from  paintings,  in  which 
definite  publication  usually  draws  a  line  between 
“trial  proofs”  and  “states.”  In  the  field  of  original 
etching  such  a  line  of  demarcation,  drawn  usually 
with  a  view  to  commercial  advantage,  is  quite  excep- 
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tional.  While  some  impressions  in  original  work  dis¬ 
close  what  are  evidently  “ trial  proofs”  only,  yet  cer¬ 
tain  impressions  of  this  character  in  Whistler’s  work 
have  been  characterized  by  him  as  “states,”  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  his  later  work  he  never  labeled 
the  first  impressions  as  trial  proofs,  but  invariably, 
when  marking  distinctions,  referred  to  states  and 
proofs  by  numbers.  Consequently,  where  an  artist  has 
thus  failed  to  mark  distinctions  between  trial  proofs 
and  states,  or  to  define  the  states  themselves,  it  should 
seem  that  there  is  nothing  for  a  cataloguer  to  do  but 
to  record  all  the  changes  in  a  plate,  every  one  of  which 
indubitably  marks  a  state,  whether  or  not  it  be  capable 
of  other  classification.  Every  change  which  the  artist 
makes  must  be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  as  a  criticism 
of  what  has  gone  before,  instead  of  a  mere  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  theme,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
changes  are  made  to  fortify  worn  portions  of  the  plate. 
That  necessity  in  Whistler’s  case  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurred. 

Coming  to  specific  instances  of  changes  which  indi¬ 
cate  Whistler’s  critical  views  of  his  own  etchings,  we 
find  them  in  the  earliest  portraits  of  the  Haden  chil¬ 
dren.  Notably  in  the  case  of  Annie  Haden,  having  first 
drawn  a  realistic  portrait  of  a  child  of  the  awkward 
age,  the  etcher  changed  it  into  a  picturesque  and 
charming  figure.  In  the  three  states  of  The  Unsafe 
Tenement,  we  discern,  chiefly,  studies  of  sky  effects, 
following  the  elimination  of  the  ungraceful  figure  of 
a  woman  standing,  in  the  first  state,  near  the  door  of 
an  outbuilding.  In  the  Greenwich  Park  the  attempt 
to  improve  the  first  state  through  additional  work  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  doubtful  success,  and  possibly  more  unsuc- 
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cessful  was  the  desperate  effort  to  make  something 
really  fine  of  the  print  catalogued  until  recently  under 
the  title  of  Landscape  with  a  Horse,  although  in  the 
second  state  it  is  a  landscape  with  two  horses,  but 
which  1  ventured  to  rename  as  The  Meadow.  Yet 
Whistler  seems  to  have  felt  rather  uncomfortable  in 
etching  landscapes  until  he  achieved  the  wonderful 
Zaandam,  and  so  can  have  placed  but  little  store  by 
his  early  landscape  work.  It  is  said  that  when,  much 
later,  he  made  the  delightful  etching  known  as  The 
Young  Tree,  and  was  asked  why  he  had  so  far  de¬ 
parted  from  his  rule  of  subjects,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  borrowed  plea  that  ‘  ‘  It  was  such  a  little  one. 7  ’ 
A  notable  instance  of  critical  revision  is  that  of 
Amsterdam — the  plate  wrought  in  pure  line  in  1863 
and  two  or  three  times  revised  in  dry-point  in  1875. 
The  prints  made  during  the  seventies  show  frequent 
revisions,  running  sometimes  into  many  states.  Con¬ 
spicuous  is  the  case  of  Speke  Hall,  the  first  of  the 
subject,  with  its  many  changes  of  the  figure  in  the 
foreground.  With  the  portrait  of  Maude  Standing, 
the  artist  seems  never  to  have  been  quite  satisfied. 
Other  dry-point  portraits  of  the  time  show  similar  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  scarcely  successful  attempts  at  correc¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  portraits  of  the  Leyland  children— 
Fanny,  Elinor,  and  Florence— run  into  many  states, 
of  which  the  earlier  seem  the  finer.  Even  the  Thames 
dry-points  of  this  period  disclose  far  greater  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  etcher  toward  revision  than  the 
Thames  etchings  of  more  than  a  decade  earlier.  A 
notable  illustration  of  this  disposition  is  found  in  the 
varying  states  of  Price’s  Candle  Factory.  Not  merely 
in  leading  particulars  does  this  self  criticism  appear, 
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From  an  impression  marked,  in  Whistler’s  handwriting,  “1st  proof  pulled,”  in  the  first  state  of  the  plate, 
before  the  clouds  were  extended  and  softened  in  dry-point,  in  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5*4  X  8%  inches 


but  in  details  that  to  many  would  seem  unimportant. 
In  the  noble  etching  of  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  Whis¬ 
tler,  in  the  late  states,  removed  the  butterfly  from  its 
place  under  one  of  the  bridge  arches  to  a  place  below 
one  of  the  piers,  where  it  seemed  to  him  the  better  to 
balance  the  composition;  following  in  this  regard  the 
sedulous  practice  of  the  designers  of  the  Japanese 
color-prints. 

But  it  is  in  the  Venice  etchings  especially  that 
Whistler’s  continuous  criticism  of  his  own  perform¬ 
ances  with  the  needle  conspicuously  appears.  On 
many  of  his  Venice  plates  he  etched,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  things,  and  particularly  people,  “as  he  saw 
them.  ’  ’  The  people  were  sometimes  ungainly  and  not 
even  picturesque,  as  in  The  Balcony,  where  the  earliest 
figure  in  the  boat  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  clumsy 
boatman,  changed  by  the  artist  later  to  a  graceful 
Venetian  youth,  and  where  the  woman’s  figure  in  the 
doorway  was  the  subject  of  repeated  changes.  So,  in 
the  etching  of  The  Fruit  Stall,  which  in  its  earliest 
state  is  one  of  Whistler’s  crudest  performances,  with 
unpleasing  figures  and  shadows  suggested  by  heavy 
coarse  lines— figures  which  gave  place  to  graceful  peo¬ 
ple  and  shadows  that  were  ultimately  softened  with 
delightful  effect.  The  figure  of  the  girl  standing  on 
the  steps  in  the  first  state  of  The  Doorway  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  charming  girl  standing  on  the  steps 
in  the  latest  state.  The  Garden  affords  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  artist’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  figures,  a 
cat  having  been  thought  worthy  to  replace  a  second 
boy  on  the  steps  within  the  archway,  and  the  figures 
in  the  doorway  beyond  having  been  repeatedly  varied. 
In  the  Nocturne:  Furnace,  a  tall  man  at  the  forge, 
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Whistler.  The  Doorway 


From  a  proof,  in  the  sixth  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  lfi/:>x  715/kj  inches 
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rather  crudely  sketched  in  the  first  state,  becomes  in 
the  next  state  a  short  man  drawn  with  especial  care, 
and  in  this  plate  minor  changes  continue  to  be  made 
down  to  the  seventh  state.  Most  notable,  however,  are 
the  transformations  in  The  Beggars.  In  the  first  state 
a  man  and  a  youthful  figure  stand  at  the  right,  below 
a  large  projecting  lantern.  In  the  second  state  the 
two  figures  are  those  of  a  young  woman  and  a  girl, 
and  these  give  place  in  the  third  state  to  an  elderly 
woman  and  a  different  girl.  Meanwhile,  the  lantern 
has  become  less  conspicuous  and  smaller,  while  the 
figure  of  a  man  further  at  the  right  in  the  passage¬ 
way,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  two  figures  stand, 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  variations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nocturne,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Noc¬ 
turne:  Bi  va — although  the  Eiva  nowhere  appears — 
and  the  Nocturne:  Shipping  and  Nocturne:  Salute, 
the  earliest  states  give  little  or  no  premonition  of  the 
exquisite  night  effects  produced  from  the  latest  states 
of  the  plates.  In  the  case  of  the  Nocturne,  so  many 
varieties  of  effect  were  produced  by  Whistler’s  won¬ 
derful  printing  in  the  latest  state  that  almost  no  two 
impressions  are  closely  alike.  Not  only  were  the  latest 
states  of  the  Venice  plates,  as  a  rule,  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  Whistler,  because  they  were  the  result  of  his 
final  criticism,  but  he  specially  requested  that  The 
Venetian  Mast  be  represented  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago  by  an  impression  of  the  latest  state. 

The  plate  of  The  Beggars  and  the  plates  of  The 
Doorway,  The  Two  Doorways,  The  Traghetto,  The 
Venetian  Mast,  and  some  less  important  plates  of  the 
series  best  known  as  the  first  Venice  set,  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Whistler  in  London  in  1891,  some  ten  years 
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Whistler.  The  Beggars 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12  x  8^/4  inches 
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after  the  plates  were  made  in  Venice,  and  all  were 
then  subjected  to  final  criticism  and  revision,  which 
resulted  in  impressions  which  for  rare  and  delicate 
beauty  were  never  excelled,  although  earlier  impres¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  set  may  have  greater  strength.  But 
the  impressions  printed  by  Whistler  from  the  latest 
state  of  The  Beggars  remain  unsurpassed  in  quality 
by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  achievements 
with  the  needle.  Of  the  proof  from  this  plate  which 
Whistler  had  before  him  in  his  studio  as  a  final  “bon 
a  tirer,  ”  when  he  was  printing  a  limited  number  of 
impressions  for  the  Fine  Art  Society,  he  said  to  me : 
‘  ‘  That  may  do  to  stand  with  the  Rembrandts,  eh  ?  ’  ’ 

Illustrations  of  changes  thought  by  Whistler  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  Venice  etchings  might  be  multi¬ 
plied,  but  further  reference  will  only  be  made  to  an 
entire  change  in  one  instance,  due  to  external  criti¬ 
cism.  The  subject  is  The  Traghetto,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  related  by  Otto  Bacher  in  his  book,  “With 
Whistler  in  Venice.”  Whistler  had  made  a  plate  of 
this  subject  from  which  scarcely  any  proofs  had  been 
drawn,  when  another  artist  criticized  the  result  with 
so  much  effect  that  this  plate  was  discarded  and  an¬ 
other  attempted,  which,  although  a  fine  performance 
and  now  known  as  The  Traghetto,  No.  2,  missed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  essential  charm  that  characterized  the 
earlier  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  second  plate  of  the  subject,  The  Niva,  made 
apparently  on  Whistler’s  own  initiative,  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  first. 

In  the  Touraine  and  Belgian  etchings,  revisions  are 
not  so  numerous  and  seldom  are  extensive ;  none  the 
less,  those  that  were  made  are  important.  Twice,  with 
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Whistler.  The  Traghetto,  No.  2 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  91/4  x  12  inches 


an  interval  of  some  eight  years  between  the  occasions, 
Whistler  expressed  a  positive  preference  for  the  third 
state  of  the  Chancellerie,  Laches,  above  the  first,  in 
which  the  shading  of  the  window-panes  and  numerous 
exquisite  details  of  architecture  are  wanting.  The 
later  London  etchings  and  the  etchings  made  at  Lyme 
Regis  and  Sandwich,  being  rather  more  sketchy  in 
character  than  those  we  have  been  considering,  show 
as  a  rule  fewer  revisions,  although  some  of  the  revi¬ 
sions,  as  in  Clothes  Exchange,  Hounclsditch,  No.  2,  are 
delicate  and  interesting,  leaving  it  a  fair  question  of 
merit  in  that  case  between  the  first  state  and  the  sec¬ 
ond.  The  Amsterdam  etchings,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  important  groups  in  Whistler’s  etched  work, 
show  minute  and  scrupulous  changes  in  the  different 
states,  largely  in  the  reflections  in  the  canals,  the 
fascination  of  which  is  said  to  have  brought  Whistler 
the  second  time  to  Holland.  Opinions  will  doubtless 
remain  divided  concerning  the  relative  excellence  of 
different  states  of  these  Amsterdam  etchings;  all  the 
variations  seeming  to  effect  a  peculiar  charm  of  their 
own.  Yet  both  the  fact  that  Whistler  made  the 
changes  and  the  records  of  his  approval  expressed  on 
the  back  of  impressions  of  the  latest  state  of  some  of 
the  plates,  seem  to  show  that  these  satisfied  him  most. 

Down  to  the  year  1893,  beyond  which  he  etched 
but  very  few  plates,  AVhistler  was  intent  on  the 
revision  of  the  earlier  plates  of  which  he  still  had 
control,  as  well  as  the  latest  Paris  etchings  that  were 
then  in  progress.  Among  the  earlier  plates  The  Dyer, 
which,  strangely  enough,  had  not  been  gathered  into 
either  of  the  published  sets  of  the  Venice  etchings, 
had  been  suffered  to  yield  but  few  impressions  because 
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Whistler.  Chancellerie,  Loch es 

From  a  proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x  6Yj  inches 
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of  the  artist’s  unfulfilled  intention  of  making  further 
development  of  the  plate.  Impressions  from  such  of 
the  latest  Paris  plates  as  were  allowed  to  appear 
showed  some  material  revisions,  and  other  etchings  of 
Paris  subjects  were  kept  back  for  completion,  and  were 
never,  perhaps,  completed  to  the  artist’s  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  Some  of  these,  it  should  seem,  must  have  been 
left  uncanceled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Directly  recorded  estimates  by  Whistler  of  his  own 
prints  are  not  many  to  find ;  nor  is  there  much  record 
of  his  personal  opinions  orally  confided  to  friends. 
An  impression  in  the  Avery  collection,  now  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  from  an  early  state  of  the  large 
dry-point  Annie  Uaden,  bears  Whistler’s  penciled 
comment,  4 1  One  of  my  very  best,  ’  ’  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  he  were  required  to  rest  his  repu¬ 
tation  on  any  one  print,  as  a  matter  of  technical 
achievement,  he  would  be  willing  to  rest  it  upon  that. 
But  he  was  sparing  of  written  declarations  of  his 
preferences,  doubtless  regarding  rightly  that  there 
were  too  many  of  his  prints  of  the  highest  order  to 
admit  of  extensive  discrimination.  More  than  once, 
however,  he  expressed  to  me  a  special  liking  for  Axen- 
fcld  as  well  as  Riault,  the  Engraver,  among  the  dry- 
point  portraits,  and  was  delightful  in  his  joyous  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  more  important  of  the  Venice  etchings, 
protesting  against  the  opinion,  still  more  or  less  preva¬ 
lent,  which  classes  these  as  inferior  to  the  Thames  etch¬ 
ings.  “Can’t  people  see,”  he  would  say,  “that  my 
etchings  show  progress  all  along  from  the  beginning  ?  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  frank  in  disapproval  of 
some  of  the  etchings  he  had  made.  An  instance  of  spe¬ 
cific  disapproval,  recorded  in  another  place,  relates  to 
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Whistler.  Axenfeld 

From  a  proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

In  this  state  of  the  plate,  the  right  hand,  holding  a  cigarette, 
added,  and  the  background  is  strongly  shaded 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  8Wm  X  515/l6  inches 
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a  certain  print  discovered  by  me  in  one  of  his  port¬ 
folios  in  Paris  in  1892,  and  until  then  unknown  to  me, 
which  was  laid  aside  for  purchase  at  what  was  at  that 
time  a  very  good  price.  He  finally  refused  to  let  the 
etching  go,  saying,  “That  one  is  not  altogether  to  my 
liking,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  good  enough  for  your 
coll  ection,  and  1  had  rather  you  would  n’t  take  it.” 

Early  in  1893  an  occasion  arose  for  ascertaining 
Whistler’s  preferences  among  some  of  his  more  impor¬ 
tant  etchings,  or  at  least  his  approval  or  disapproval 
of  those  tentatively  selected  for  a  representative  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  etched  work  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  tentative  list,  made  out  early  in  the  year, 
was  submitted  to  him  by  mail,  and  was  returned  with 
his  comments  and  suggestions,  arriving,  however,  after 
the  prints  proposed  to  be  exhibited  had  been  brought 
together.  Meanwhile,  the  list  had  been  revised  to 
include  some,  although  not  all,  that  were  suggested  by 
him  for  the  exhibition. 

Here  are  the  comments  and  suggestions  made : 

The  dry-point  Arthur  Seymour  is,  surprisingly, 
stricken  out  and  Cameo,  No.  1,  inserted,  with  the  com¬ 
ment  “Much  finer.”  For  The  Niva,  No.  2,  The  Mast, 
in  the  “last  state,”  is  substituted,  with  the  comment 
“More  important.”  Speke  Hall,  No.  1,  is  excluded  in 
favor  of  The  Barber’s  Shop  (Chelsea),  declared  to  be 
“One  of  the  finest  of  all.”  In  place  of  Fanny  Tey- 
land,  the  suggestion  of  Ninette  is  made,  and  in  place 
of  Maude  is  inserted  Annie  Haden — “ large  f  ull-length 
dry-point,  Avery  has  fine  proof.  Most  important.” 
The  suggestion  in  place  of  Steamboat  Fleet  is  The 
Smithy,  with  the  comment  “Most  important.” 

Such  impressions  as  were  finally  shown  were  sought 
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Whistler.  Riault,  the  Engraver 

From  a  proof,  in  the  first  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  8%  x  5%  inches 
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from  collectors  all  over  the  country  and  were  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  these  made  such  a  fine  showing  in 
the  alcove  to  which  they  were  at  first  assigned  that 
they  were  shortly  afterward  removed,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Halsey  Ives,  head  of  the  Art  Department, 
and  given  a  special  screen  by  themselves  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  the  art  building. 

Since,  as  already  noted,  the  active  period  in  the 
career  of  Whistler  as  an  etcher  had  then  virtually 
ceased,  the  etchings  thus  selected,  with  such  others 
as  he  specifically  indicated  in  his  revision  of  the  list, 
would  still  furnish  a  representative  survey  of  the 
etched  work  of  the  master.  It  seems,  consequently, 
worth  while  to  rescue  from  the  obscurity  of  the  official 
catalogue,  and  publish  here,  the  list  of  prints  that 
were  then  exhibited,  all  of  which,  except  as  already 
indicated,  were  shown  with  Whistler’s  final  and  full 
approval. 

The  list  is  as  follows : 


Early  Portrait  of  Whittier 

Annie  Haden 

The  Unsafe  Tenement 

Mr.  Mann 

La  Vieille  aux  Loques 

Axenfeld 

The  Kitchen 

Riant  t 

Eagle  Wharf,  or  Tyzac, 

Rotherhithe 

Whit  el 'ey  &  Co. 

The  Forge 

Black  Lion  Wharf 

Jo 

’Longshoremen 

The  Storm 

The  Limehurner 

Weary 

Becquet 

Fanny  Beyl  and 

Whistler 

Battersea  :  Dawn 

Drouet 

Steamboat  Fleet 

Arth  ur  Bladen 

The  Large  Pool 
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Whistler.  The  Balcony,  Amsterdam 

From  a  proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X  O^ie  inches 
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Old  Putney  Bridge 

The  Little  Putney ,  No.  3 

The  Little  Venice 

Nocturne 

The  Palaces 

The  Doorway 

The  Traghetto 

The  Two  Doorways 

The  Beggars 

San  Giorgio 

Nocturne:  Palaces 

The  Riva,  No  2 

The  Balcony 

Garden 

The  Dyer 

The  Smithy 

The  Village  Sweet-Shop 
The  Barber’s  Shop 
Battersea  Bridge 


Clothes- Exchange, 
Houndsditch ,  No.  2 
Windsor 

A  Courtyard,  Brussels 
Palaces,  Brussels 
Mairie,  Loches 
Chancell erie,  Loches 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Loches 
Hotel  Lallement,  Bourges 
Steps,  Amsterdam 
The  Balcony,  Amsterdam 
Pierrot 

Long  House,  Amsterdam 
The  Lace  Curtain,  cata¬ 
logued  by  Wedmore  as 
The  Embroidered  Cur¬ 
tain 

Zaandam 
The  Mill 


The  renewal  of  this  record,  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
additions  suggested  by  the  artist,  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  these  lists  embrace  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  finest  examples  of  Whistler’s  etched 
work.  From  lack  of  space,  the  display  at  Chicago  was 
very  considerably  less  than  those  who  contributed  the 
prints  would  have  liked  to  make  it,  and  considerations 
of  effect  in  a  large  space  kept  ont  some  of  the  exquisite 
small  etchings,  although,  as  Whistler  has  authorita¬ 
tively  declared,  “the  importance  of  an  etching  does 
not  depend  upon  its  size.”  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
artist’s  etched  work  as  a  whole,  making  careful  com¬ 
parison,  will  see  that  there  might  have  been  added  to 
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Whistler.  Cameo,  No.  1 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  x  5  inches 
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these  lists  more  than  thirty  prints  of  as  high  rank  in 
their  respective  periods  as  the  etchings  named. 

Mr.  Whistler  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  etchings  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  when  many 
fewer  plates  were  represented,  impressions  from  all  of 
which  had  been  included  in  the  exhibition  at  Chicago, 
and  all  of  which  were  exhibited  to  his  satisfaction. 

In  contemplation  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Whistler  expressed  the  wish  that  “the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  proofs”  of  his  etchings,  “say  about  thirty  of 
them,”  be  sent  over  from  this  country.  The  selection 
was  to  be  made  here,  but  the  request  specified  “The 
fine  full-length  of  Annie  Haden  (dry-point),  Axen- 
feld,  Chancellerie,  Maine,  Loclies” ;  “all  my  beautiful 
Doorways”  in  Venice;  the  Amsterdam  etchings,  and  a 
“fine  proof  of  Smithy — very  rich  interior — smith  fil¬ 
ing  at  window,— beautiful  work  in  roof  and  back¬ 
ground.”  It  was  for  this  exposition  that  Whistler 
said :  ‘  ‘  Then  there  is  a  rare  proof  of  J o  and  her  sister 
doing  her  hair — The  Toilette,  I  think  it  may  be  called 
—  (dry-point),”  of  which  only  impressions  from  the 
canceled  plate  are  known  to  cataloguers  and  collectors. 
Special  mention  was  also  made  of  fine  proofs  of  Cameo, 
No.  1  and  Cameo,  No.  2.  The  time  being  short,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  comply  with  this  request,  and 
such  exhibition  as  was  made  in  Paris  was  of  prints 
provided  in  France  or  England;  but  the  preferences 
expressed  coincide,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  with  prior 
approvals. 

As  regards  the  lithographs  comparatively  few  re¬ 
visions  are  to  be  noted.  Important  changes  appear 
in  a  number  of  the  earlier  works,  especially  the  litho- 
tints,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  where  the  pro- 
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cess  was  new  to  the  artist.  There  are  variations  of 
The  Early  Morning  from  almost  night  to  silvery  dawn 
and  nearly  daylight.  In  The  Forge,  Passage  du 
Dragon,  among  the  later  lithographs,  the  center  of 
the  archway  in  which  the  smith  is  at  work  is  made 
uniformly  dark  in  the  second  state,  and  two  hens, 
outside,  in  the  foreground  at  the  right  in  the  first 
state,  were  later  deemed  irrelevant.  In  The  Smith, 
Passage  du  Dragon,  the  archway,  only  slightly 
shaded  in  the  first  state,  has  become  invested  with 
deep  shadow  in  the  second  state,  with  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  drawing  throughout.  In  The 
Priests’  House,  Rouen,  numerous  changes  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  state  materially  concentrate  the  composition.  The 
three  states  of  A  Portrait — of  Miss  Howells — show 
increasing  modeling  of  the  face,  besides  other  delicate 
changes  in  the  drawing.  Similar  alterations  with  like 
intent  appear  in  The  Blacksmith.  In  The  Yellow 
House,  Lannion,  one  of  the  few  colored  lithographs  by 
Whistler,  different  states  show  carefully  elaborated 
shadings,  and  delicate  touches  of  color  are  added  in 
the  flower-pots  in  the  window.  Others  of  the  colored 
lithographs  show  changes  made  as  if  prompted  in 
the  course  of  experiment.  The  lithograph  of  The 
Butcher’s  Dog  passed  through  no  less  than  four  states, 
indicating  a  persistent  purpose  of  satisfying  even  in 
the  smallest  details  the  artist  ’s  exacting  criticism. 

Apart  from  the  opinions  that  Mr.  Way  gathered 
from  Whistler  while  so  many  of  the  lithographs  were 
passing  through  Mr.  Way’s  press,  not  many  prefer¬ 
ences  for  special  prints  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 
A  few  of  these  opinions  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Way’s 
“  Memories  of  James  McNeill  AVhistler,  ”  and  in  his 
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article  on  “Whistler’s  Lithographs”  in  The  Print- 
Collectors’  Quarterly  for  October,  1913. 

From  other  sources  it  is  known  that  Whistler  had 
a  special  liking  for  the  lithographs  of  the  London 
churches  and  the  lithotint  of  The  Thames,  and  more 
than  once  expressed  a  fondness  for  the  lithograph  of 
The  Butcher’s  Dog.  He  cannot  but  have  highly  re¬ 
garded  The  Siesta,  perhaps  his  supreme  achievement 
in  lithography,  and  By  the  Balcony,  although  after 
Mrs.  Whistler’s  death  he  strenuously  sought  to  retire 
all  the  lithographs  in  which  portraits  of  his  wife 
appeared. 

For  reproduction,  to  illustrate  the  article  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  magazine  of  March,  1897,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roll¬ 
ins  Pennell,  entitled  “The  Master  of  the  Lithograph, 
J.  McNeill  Whistler,”  the  artist  expressed  preferences 
which  appear  in  the  actual  illustrations.  These  are 
the  Mother  and  Child ,  on  a  sofa,  Little  London,  Savoy 
Pigeons,  St.  Giles’s,  Soho;  Little  Evelyn,  Sunday, 
Lyme  Regis;  The  River  from  the  Savoy,  entitled  in 
Mr.  Way’s  catalogue  The  Thames ;  The  Long  Gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  The  Smith,  Place  du  Dragon;  The  Little 
Model,  Reading;  The  Butcher’s  Dog,  and  The  Smith’s 
Tavern,  Lyme  Regis,  catalogued  by  Way  as  The 
Smith’s  Yard.  For  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Whistler  wished  to  show  specially  the  Dancing  Girl, 
Model,  Reading,  and  Mother  and  Child,  on  a  sofa. 

Interesting  as  are  Whistler’s  estimates  of  his  own 
prints,  and  entertaining  as  the  preferences  among  them 
by  print-lovers  might  prove  to  he,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  his  etched  work  as  a  whole  that  makes  its 
most  impressive  appeal.  More  than  once,  within  my 
experience,  the  study  of  a  large  representative  col- 
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lection  of  Whistler’s  etchings  has  won  over  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  admiration  those  whom  the  casual  view  of  sepa¬ 
rate  prints,  albeit  fine  impressions,  had  left  cold  or 
lukewarm.  What  is  true  of  the  etchings  as  a  whole  is 
equally  true,  if  not  more  emphatically  true,  of  those 
works  of  happy  inspiration — joyous  records  for  the 
most  part — the  lithographs.  It  is,  indeed,  the  number 
of  etchings  of  highest  artistic  beauty  and  the  number 
of  lithographs  of  unique  charm  that  make  Whistler  a 
master  unsurpassed  in  either  field. 
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Turner.  Junction  of  Severn  and  Wye 

Drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


TURNER  AND  THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM” 


By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Associate  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


N  the  study  of  prints  one  soon  arrives  at  the 
realization  that  each  of  the  main  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  the  making  of  prints  has  a 
definite  character  of  its  own,  certain  spe¬ 
cific  qualities  distinctive  of  one  particular  process  of 
reproduction.  Who  has  not  been  struck,  for  instance, 
with  the  virility  and  linear  power  of  a  typical  early 
woodcut,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  refinement 
and  metallic  brilliancy  of  a  typical  engraving,  or  the 
freedom  and  crispness,  the  spontaneity  of  an  etching, 
and  the  wonderful,  velvety  depth  of  tone  of  a  mezzo¬ 
tint,  the  general  appreciation  of  which  last  can  be 
readily  proved  by  any  priced  auction  catalogue. 
These  several  qualities  will  not  quite  fully  reveal 
themselves,  unless  we  turn  to  good,  early  impressions, 
before  wear  has  begun  to  level  these  types  one  and  all 
into  monotony  and  worthlessness.  Wear,  an  element 
not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  other  forms  of  the  fine  arts, 
wear  is  the  arch  enemy  of  prints,  and  among  them 
more  especially  of  dry-points  and  of  mezzotints.  The 
copperplate,  lengthily  prepared  with  the  rocker  for 
mezzotint  engraving,  retains  its  rich  effect,  depth  of 
tone,  and  brilliancy  just  as  long  as  the  millions  of  min- 
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ute  teeth  of  the  roughened  copper  stand  up  in  jagged 
multitudes,  to  hold  the  ink  and  not  allow  it  to  be  wiped 
away  by  the  rag.  these  diminutive  teeth  of  copper 
are  subjected  at  every  printing,  first  to  the  friction  of 
the  rag  and  hand  in  the  inking,  and  then  to  the  severe 
pressure  of  the  roller  press.  Mezzotinting  on  steel, 
and  also  steel  facing  (in  the  galvanic  bath)  of  the  en¬ 
graved  copperplates  have  both  helped  to  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  plate ;  yet  a  really  fine  impression  of  a  mez¬ 
zotint,  while  not  unique,  like  a  drawdng  or  painting, 
may  well  be  reckoned  as  one  member  of  a  small  family, 
say  of  fifteen  to  thirty,  or  more  or  less  according  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  rocking,  the  quality  of  the 
copper,  which  can  vary  much,  according  to  the  care 
spent  on  its  preparation,  and— last  but  not  least— the 
care  and  skill  of  the  printer,  whose  important  share 
in  the  work  is  far  from  being  duly  realized. 

Mezzotint  engraving  was  flourishing  in  England  at 
the  time  when  Turner  was  born  (1775),  and  the  young 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who  entered  the  workshop  of 
the  noted  mezzotint  engraver  John  Raphael  Smith,  al¬ 
though  only  employed  in  coloring  prints  for  sale,  must 
have  been  dull  indeed  had  he  not  there  imbibed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  and  other  forms  of  the  graphic 
arts.  Ilis  selection  of  mezzotint  as  the  medium  for  the 
one  great  series  which  he  personally  published,  seems 
to  prove  that  he  wras,  as  we  are  to  this  day,  fascinated 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  the  “black  art,”  of  which, 
in  the  matter  of  landscape,  he  and  Constable  became 
the  foremost  exponents.  Reasons  of  much  greater 
durability  and  the  need,  which  he  felt,  of  certain 
sparkling,  sharp,  minute  details,  doubtless  caused  Tur¬ 
ner  afterward,  when  steel  plates  had  been  tried  and 
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found  wanting,1  to  abandon  mezzotint  for  another 
process.  This  other  medium  might  be  called  etcher’s 
engraving,  plates  seemingly  engraved,  but  in  reality 
done  largely,  almost  entirely,  with  the  etching-point 
and  acid.  It  is  used  in  the  ‘ ‘  Southern  Coast”  plates,  in 
the  sumptuous  1  ‘  England  and  Wales,  ’  ’  and  led  to  those 
marvels  of  execution,  the  small  plates  for  Broadley’s 
Poems,  Roger ’s  Poems,  Roger ’s  ‘  ‘  Italy,  ’  ’  besides  many 
other  series  which  cannot  be  dwelt  on  in  our  present 
discussion.  What  is  essential  to  us  now  is  that  Turner 
used  mezzotint  for  his  imperishable  “  Liber  Studio- 
rum”  and  that  mezzotint  is  fleeting  as  has  been  said 
above.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  early 
impressions,  in  order  to  really  appreciate  more  than 
the  artist’s  intentions, — his  actual  achievement. 

Those  familiar 2  with  the  process  and  aware  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  mezzotint  plate  to  always  appear 
much  more  finished  and  much  richer  in  effect  than  it 
actually  is,  realize  the  necessity  of  verifying  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  by  taking  “proof ’’impressions.  Thanks 
to  the  preservation  of  these  engraver’s  proofs,  or  trial 
proofs,  as  they  are  variously  called,  of  the  “Liber” 
plates,  of  which  naturally  only  a  very  small  number 
were  taken,  we  can  follow — even  now — the  gradual 
evolution  of  many  prints  of  the  series  from  their  very 
early  stages  to  completion.  It  is,  doubtless,  too  much 
to  say,  that  only  these  few  rare  proofs  are  really  worth 
while,  for  as  a  rule  there  is  no  wear,  or,  at  least,  no 
serious  wear,  in  early  first  state  impressions  of  the 

1  In  the  Rivers  of  England  and  the  Ports  of  England. 

2  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  P.R.E., 
himself  the  leading  exponent  of  mezzotint,  to-day,  for  much 
of  the  technical  information  which  he  has  tried  to  convey  in 
these  pages. 
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‘ ‘Liber,”  but  there  is  something  else  which  will  re¬ 
veal  itself  soon  enough  to  any  one  who  will  study  a  set 
as  rich  in  proofs  as  that  now  in  the  Museum.1  In 
order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  1  will  ask  you  to 
watch  one  of  the  “Liber”  plates  in  its  progress:  First 
Turner  would  prepare  a  sepia  sketch  of  the  subject 
for  the  guidance  of  the  engraver.  Then  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  the  composition  would  be  deeply  bitten  into 
the  plate,  and  generally — in  these  preliminary  etch¬ 
ings —  Turner  handled  the  etching-point  himself.  This 
outline  etching  done,  the  plate  would  be  “rocked” 
(that  is,  roughened  by  means  of  a  toothed  steel  tool 
called  a  rocker)  for  mezzotint.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  preparatory  process  the  plate  would  present  a 
dull  appearance,  caused  by  the  innumerable  little  cuts 
and  ridges  all  over  its  surface.  If  printed  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  result  would  be  an  expanse  of  deep  black. 
Thus  having  obtained  the  tone  of  deepest  shadow,  the 
scraper  now  came  into  play  to  bring  light  into  the 
dark  surface  by  removing  the  minute  bur  caused  by 
the  rocker,  cutting  off  more  or  less  of  it,  according  to 
the  gradations  of  light  required. 

Clearly  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  engraver  to 
scrape  away  too  much,  for  then  he  would  have  to  rock 
again  for  greater  darkness.  Far  better  to  leave  shad¬ 
ows  in  broad  masses,  until  he  would  feel  sure,  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  proof,  just  how  much  more  of  light  would  be 
required.  As  we  look  at  successive  proofs,  we  shall 
generally  find,  at  first,  a  broad  treatment  of  masses, 
with  splendid  simplicity,  giving  full  sway  to  the  natu- 

i  The  recent  bequest  of  “Liber”  prints  from  the  late  Francis 
Bullard  of  Boston  has  placed  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  a  leading  position  among  Turner  collections  both  public  and 
private. 
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ral  beauty  of  the  medium.  Deep,  velvety  shadows,  a 
tine  sweep  of  sky  and  landscape,  a  few  crisp,  livening 
touches  setting  off  the  breadth  of  treatment  elsewhere. 
As  the  scraping  progresses,  there  come  details,  essen¬ 
tial,  of  course,  to  the  finished  picture  as  planned, 
though  they  needs  must  take  away  from  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  simplicity  of  the  plate  in  its  earlier  stages. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turner  narrowly  watched 
the  progress  of  each  plate,  and  many  corrected 
(touched)  proofs— sometimes  with  marginal  directions 
and  remarks— bear  witness  to  his  minute  care. 
Sometimes  the  proofs  are  corrected  with  pencil,  for 
darks,  often  with  white  color  or  scraping,  leaving  the 
white  paper  for  lights,  or  with  a  mixture  of  darks  and 
lights.  It  is  plain  that  a  correction  can  be  made,  or 
details  introduced  into  the  average  engraving  in  either 
the  dark  or  light  way,  as  witness  W.  B.  Cooke’s  (the 
engraver’s)  remarks  on  a  touched  proof  of  Lyme  Re¬ 
gis  (“Southern  Coast”  series)  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  :  ‘ 1  On  receiving  this  proof  Turner  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified — he  took  a  piece  of  white 
chalk  and  a  piece  of  black,  giving  me  the  option  as  to 
which  he  should  touch  it  with.  I  chose  the  white ;  .  .  . 
When  done,  I  requested  he  would  touch  another  proof 
in  black.  ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘you  have  had  your  choice  and 
must  abide  by  it.  .  .  .  ’  ”  Actually  both  dark  and 
light  corrections  are  often  needed,  but  since  lights  are 
by  far  the  easier  to  obtain — remembering  always  that 
the  progress  of  the  plate  is  from  dark  to  light  — 
changes  are  made,  whenever  possible,  into  the  lights. 
For  instance  if  the  plate  appears  dull  in  parts,  be  it 
sky,  clouds,  bushes  or  trees  or  water  or  buildings, 
lights  are  scraped  and  high-lights  burnished  to  impart 
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sparkle  and  contrast.  Scintillating,  sharp  little  high¬ 
lights  are  often  profusely  scattered  over  sky  and  land, 
or  sea,  until  we  finally  reach  the  glittering  published 
state.  Then  and  from  then  onward  to  the  end,  comes 
the  fight  against  the  evidences  of  wear  which  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  mask  than  this  wizard  of  resource. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example,  the  well-known 
Jason  (R.  6),  a  subject  akin  to  other  compositions 
with  fantastic  creatures,  the  Apollo  and  the  Python  or 
The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  paintings  both,  which 
gave  splendid  sway  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  our 
artist.  The  scene  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  words  of 
old,  is  of  a  deed  fraught  with  great  danger.  It  sug¬ 
gests  naturally  a  gloomy  cavern  full  of  dreadful  mys¬ 
tery,  the  scene  of  many  death  struggles  of  ill-starred 
victims.  Of  Turner’s  Jason  a  few  proofs  only  exist, 
five,  I  believe,  in  various  stages  of  completion.  Rich, 
low-toned  impressions,  the  earliest  especially,  satisfy 
to  the  full  our  mental  anticipation.  J ason  kneeling  on 
a  fallen  tree  trunk,  in  the  full  sunlight,  watches  the 
monster  intently,  sword  in  hand.  Of  the  dragon  we 
perceive  only  one  gigantic  coil,  the  rest  is  hidden  from 
view  in  the  dark,  moist  lair  amongst  the  rocks.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  dragon ’s  cave  is  gloom,  its  evil  body  is 
untouched  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  Then  the  plate 
progresses  and  light  after  high-light  is  added,  until 
the  magnificent  and  fitting  gloom  is  dispelled  and  sun¬ 
light  floods  the  whole  scene,  glinting  on  the  dragon’s 
coils  and  robbing  the  deed  of  Jason  of  half  its  bravery 
and— I  am  tempted  to  say— the  plate  of  much  of  its 
poetry. 

Take  another  plate,  Norham  Castle  (R.  57)  ;  in  the 
successive  proofs  of  this  composition  we  witness  all 
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Turner.  Norham  Castle  on  the  Tweed 

Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  bv  C.  Turner 
Early  proof,  showing  a  singularly  beautiful  and  solemn  effect  of  dawn,  just  before  sunrise 

From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 
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the  glories  of  the  sunrise.  The  earliest  trial  proof 
shows  a  leaden  sky,  the  landscape  discernible  in  broad 
masses  only,  with  but  the  most  essential  indications  of 
form.  Then  the  first  pale  monitors  of  day  suffuse  the 
heavens,  light  creeps  in  stealthily  among  the  shadows 
and  reflects  itself  in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  light  increases,  it  is  dawn,  and  then,  at 
last,  the  sun  rends  the  skies  with  its  radiant  flashes  of 
light,  the  orb  itself  screened  from  view  by  the  crum¬ 
bling  castle  walls.  To  the  lucky  possessor  of  such  a 
magnificent  sequence  of  proofs— one  of  the  prides  of 
the  Bullard  collection — the  gradation  and  climax  is 
most  delightful,  but  in  such  comments  as  I  have  heard 
on  the  plate,  regret  has  usually  been  expressed  that 
the  rays  had  finally  been  introduced  (in  the  published 
state).  Mr.  Finberg  tells  us1  that  this  mezzotint,  be¬ 
sides  several  water-color  drawings  and  an  oil,  have 
their  common  origin  in  “a  slight  and  hurried  pencil 
outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  scene”  jotted  down 
by  Turner  in  the  early  morning  on  his  way  from 
Berwick  to  Kelso.  “There  is,”  he  continues,  “only 
this  one  sketch  of  the  subject  and  it  does  not  contain 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  light  and  shade  or  of  ef¬ 
fect.  ” 

In  JEsacus  and  Hesperie  (R.  66)  the  silent  twilight 
of  the  forest  surrounds  the  two  figures.  All  the  poetry 
of  the  woods  is  in  that  plate,  and  who  shall  say 
whether  it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  cool  twilight,  or 
later  in  the  progress  of  the  plate,  when  the  sun  is 
sending  its  luminous  shafts  down  between  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches,  gilding  the  leaves  and  boughs  and 
gleaming  upon  the  gentle  wooded  slope  which  encloses 

1  “  The  Studio,”  special  spring  number,  1909. 
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Turner.  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Whitby 

Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  W.  Say 
From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


the  scene.  There  is  mystery  and  premonition  of 
events  in  the  earlier  scene  and  in  the  other  the  merry 
laughter  of  a  summer  day.  This  is,  by  rare  good 
chance,  a  plate  which  has  stood  wear  comparatively 
well.  On  the  other  hand  such  prints  as  the  Coast 
of  Yorkshire  (R.  24),  with  its  delicate  tones  in 
the  distant  surf,  or  D  unstank  or  ough  (R.  14),  “wan 
above  the  sea,”  to  repeat  again  Ruskin’s  exquisitely 
descriptive  term,  or  lovely  Inver  ary  Pier  (R.  35)  to 
mention  but  these  few,  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  unless 
seen  in  early  impressions.  The  last-named  is,  above 
all  other  plates  of  the  set,  an  illuminating  instance 
of  Turner’s  incredible  skill  and  resourcefulness, 
and  likewise  of  his  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
earliest  proof,  in  the  Bullard  collection,  shows  the 
plate  in  a  wretched  plight.  Pockmarked  with  foul 
biting,  the  aquatint  gone  wrong,  it  seems  a  doubtful 
venture  to  attempt  salvage  on  such  a  wreck.  Then 
and  there  Turner  seems  to  have  set  his  teeth  and  re¬ 
solved  that  this  plate  must  come  round  according  to 
his  will.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  carried  out  from 
start  to  finish  by  the  master  himself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  turned  bad  patches  of  foul  biting  into 
clouds,  partly  burnishing  and  smoothing  them  out 
into  harmlessness,  or  else  turning  them  into  deep  shad¬ 
ows,  reflections,  anchor  flukes,  or  birds  is  absolutely 
inspiring.  The  result  is  a  radiant  morning  on  the 
shores  of  a  Scotch  lake,  crispness  in  the  air,  the  mists 
sluggishly  gliding  off  into  the  distant  valley,  gradu¬ 
ally  absorbed  by  the  bright  sunshine.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plate,  but  it  was  fated  to  be  a  source  of  worry  to  the 
artist,  for  soon  the  delicate  films  of  tone  in  sky  and 
distance  lost  substance  and  had  to  be  doctored-up 
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again.  AVliile  one  cannot  but  feel  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  the  doctor,  the  plate  never  really  quite  recov¬ 
ered  its  charm  and  soon  sickened  again,  this  time  past 
remedy.  Of  all  the  prints  in  the  “ Liber”  none  wore 
as  badly  as  the  little  central  landscape  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece— a  present  of  Turner  to  his  subscribers.  Only  a 
couple  of  impressions  of  this  print— proofs,  of  course, 
— are  perfect.  The  distance  actually  went  like  a 
breath,  probably  because  of  the  very  slight  rocking  of 
the  plate  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  for  the 
tones  of  the  scene.  The  compensation  for  this  un¬ 
fortunate  evanescence  lies  in  the  extreme  subtlety  of 
the  little  picture.  This  fact,  however,  must  have  been 
poor  consolation  for  Turner,  who  again  and  again 
had  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  scene  till  it  all 
became  a  sad,  flat  phantom  landscape,  which  could 
only  be  galvanized  into  semblance  of  life  by  forcible 
aquatint  touches.  The  frontispiece  is  an  exception, 
however,  in  its  utter  instability,  and  may  as  well  be 
dismissed  herewith. 

The  question  arises,  why  should  Turner  disturb  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  harmony  which  is  found  in 
the  proofs  of  so  many  plates  ?  ‘  ‘  Passion  for  detail  ’  ’  is, 
in  briefest  terms,  the  judgment  passed  by  one  learned 
English  writer.  I  have  been  further  answered  to  the 
effect,  that  the  finished  subject,  the  picture  he  had 
in  mind,  required  the  additional  elaboration.  He  is 
said  to  have  felt  that  the  public  wanted  sparkle ;  so 
cloudlets  and  wavelets  and  glints  and  glimmerings  on 
stone  and  house  and  tree  or  bush  were  added  and 
ever  added,  each  one  a  concession  to  the  public.  He 
himself  surely  realized  the  beauty  of  the  “unfinished” 
plates,  for  he  was  wont  to  have  a  small  number  of  im- 
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pressions  taken  which  he  stored  in  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  and  kept  there,  piled  up,  till  his  death, 
while  doling  out  to  proof  subscribers  late  impressions, 
or  at  best  first  states.  Yet  even  in  his  day  discerning 
collectors  secured  what  proofs  they  could  get  either 
plain  or  those  with  corrections  made  for  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  guidance.  After  Turner’s  death  (1851),  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years  of  litigation  which  followed,  the 
prints  stacked  away  in  his  dark,  damp  house  came 
under  the  hammer.  Collections  have  since  then  been 
made  and  dispersed,  the  last  one  of  great  importance 
to  be  sold  was  that  of  John  Edward  Taylor,  last  year 
at  Christie’s  in  London.  For  many  years  past,  a 
trickling  of  prints  from  all  the  notable  sales  went  to 
strengthen  the  collection  of  Francis  Bullard,  who  with 
never-lagging  zeal  substituted  better  and  still  better 
impressions  for  those  which  he  had  originally  ac¬ 
quired.  Many  proofs  came  to  him  from  the  Taylor 
sale,  and  then — as  a  climax — came  his  purchase  of 
the  entire  “Liber”  set  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Bawlinson,  the 
collector  and  well-known  cataloguer  of  Turner  prints. 
These  accessions  swelled  the  Bullard  collection,  al¬ 
ready  among  the  best,  to  unparalleled  proportions. 

When  years  of  acquaintance  have  familiarized  one 
with  the  marvelous  charm  of  good  “Liber”  prints,  he 
cannot  help  wondering  why  the  vogue  of  Turner,  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  landscape,  should  have  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  confined  to  England  and 
America.  Only  in  London  can  the  painter  Turner  be 
really  seen,  and  this  is  natural  since  his  princely  be¬ 
quest  to  the  English  nation  has  made  the  National  and 
the  Tate  Galleries  places  of  pilgrimage  for  all  those 
who  prize  him.  But  with  prints  it  is  different,  the 
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finest  of  impressions  have  been  in  the  market  time  and 
again,  these  last  decades,  so  that  given  a  sufficient  ap¬ 
preciation,  opportunities  would  have  offered  of  form¬ 
ing  representative  collections  in  the  great  continental 
print-rooms  of  Europe.  While  in  a  way  this  restricted 
sphere  of  appreciation  has  undoubtedly  been  helpful 
in  bringing  to  Boston  all  the  prizes  now  treasured  in 
the  Museum,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at,  and  regret  the 
fact  that  actually  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date,  im¬ 
portant  public  print  collections  of  Central  Europe 
there  should  be  not  one  example,  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  of  the  “ Liber  Studiorum”  and  that  nowhere  (as 
far  as  my  own  limited  experience  goes)  can  there  be 
found,  on  the  continent,  a  collection  of  the  “Liber” 
which  does  justice  to  the  master.  What  idea  could 
any  one  form  of  Rembrandt’s  actual  mastery  as  an 
etcher,  had  he  only  seen  Basan  impressions  of  his 
prints  with  little,  heaven  knows,  of  Rembrandt’s  touch 
left  on  the  copper?  Yet  all  the  thousands  of  European 
print  lovers — except  in  England — are  hardly  better 
off  as  regards  this  English  master,  whose  fame  stands 
so  well  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  the  large  oeuvre  of  Tur¬ 
ner,  the  result  of  a  life  of  unremitting  industry  spent- 
in  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  on  land  and  sea,  in 
seeking  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  rendering  of 
light  and  air.  A  man  of  such  voluminous  achieve¬ 
ment  must  be  vulnerable.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
weakness  in  his  prints  lies  in  his  presentment  of  the 
human  figure,  which  he  uses  to  animate  his  scenes. 
To  him  figures  were  no  more  than  accents  of  tone,  or 
spots  of  color ;  he  needed  these  and  therefore  gave 
plausibility  to  their  introduction  by  their  occupations 
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and  implements  of  work  or  play.  Were  a  selection 
to  be  made  among  the  “ Liber”  plates,  doubtless  those 
in  which  figures  are  given  the  greatest  prominence 
would  be  the  first  discarded.  The  one  complete 
failure  is  Ploughing  at  Eton  (R.  79),  one  of  the 
unpublished  plates,  and  a  subject  which  all  Turner’s 
perseverance  failed  to  carry  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion.  Young  Anglers,  Hedging  and  Ditching,  Ma¬ 
rine  Dabblers,  and  Juvenile  Tricks  could  be  weeded 
out  without  injury  to  the  series,  nor  do  the  Farmyard 
with  Cock,  Interior  of  a  Church,  or  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  contribute  much  to  its  beauty. 
One  could  also  miss  without  a  pang  such  plates  as 
Pembury  Mill  and  a  few  others,  besides  the  two  the¬ 
atrical  Plagues  of  Egypt,  the  two  Winchelsea  plates 
and  the  Watercress  Gatherers,  but  what  large  series 
has  not  its  weak  spots,  and  once  free  of  these,  what  a 
magnificent  balance  remains !  Alpine  sublimity  of 
cloud  and  peak,  seacoast  and  highlands  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  brooks  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  woods,  every 
mood  and  form  of  landscape-beauty  defiles  before  one’s 
eyes.  While  we  may  fail  to  construe  all  this  loveliness 
into  an  all-pervading  sense  of  gloom  over  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  of  man,  we  are  all  free  to  let  our  fancy  rove, 
and  those  who  choose  may  follow  Ruskin  in  his 
eloquent  literary  flights  and  sad  deductions,  should 
this  enhance,  to  them,  the  pleasure  which  the  plates 
themselves  so  richly  offer. 
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Drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by  -J.  M.  W.  Turner 
Turner,  in  engraving  this  plate,  combined  etching,  aquatint,  and  mezzotint 

From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  AND  OTHER 

MEZZOTINTS 

By  RICHARD  NORTON 

Member  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute 
Formerly  Professor  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome 

P  recent  years  the  price  of  works  of  art  has 
seemed  to  be  of  more  interest  and  lias  been 
more  discussed  by  the  general  public  than 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  works  themselves, 
and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
people  who  have  the  financial  ability  to  secure  pictures 
or  other  objects  of  fine  art,  but  have  had  no  proper 
training  to  enable  them  to  understand  them.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  collector,  public  or  private,  who  has  bought 
the  most  expensive  object  is  thought  by  the  majority 
of  persons  to  have  secured  something  which  was 
proved  by  its  price  to  be  of  the  highest  artistic  value. 
The  harm  that  results  from  this  condition  is  great, 
but  not  easily  apparent  to  the  thoughtless.  It  works 
in  subtle  ways,  and  has  brought  to  pass  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  America  has  spent 
during  the  last  fifty  years  on  works  of  art,  it  is  still 
necessary  for  our  students  to  go  to  Europe  if  they 
desire  to  study  with  thoroughness  and  proper  compre¬ 
hension  any  of  the  graphic  arts  in  which  man  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself.  It  may  be  thought  that  because 
America  entered  the  field  of  collecting  on  a  large  scale 
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only  recently,  she  has  done  as  well  as  was  possible,  but 
the  broad  and  reasoned  development  of  the  various 
museums  in  Berlin  show  that  this  is  not  so.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  haphazard  collections  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  sculpture  in  our  museums  will  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  even  if  they  differ  as  regards 
the  analysis  of  the  fact ;  and  any  one  who  follows  the 
auction  sales  knows  that  there  is  a  very  strong  influ¬ 
ence  at  work  in  setting  prices  which  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  relative  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
sold.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  pictures,  but 
it  also  holds  true  for  engravings.  Admitting  that 
there  are  fashions  in  art  which  have  a  true  and  intel¬ 
ligible  basis  and  hence  affect  money  values,  there  is 
evident  at  the  present  time  another  and  far  stronger 
force.  Why,  for  instance,  does  a  proof  impression  of 
Smith’s  mezzotint  reproduction  of  Reynolds’s  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Carnac  cost  seven  hundred  guineas,  while  a 
proof  of  Turner’s  Crowhurst,  of  which  only  four  are 
known,  brings  but  one  hundred  and  thirty?  As  in 
most  things,  there  is  more  than  one  reason.  The 
chief  one  is  that  the  majority  of  buyers  are  artistically 
untrained  and  are  led  by  the  advice  of  dealers  rather 
than  by  their  own  taste;  and  just  as  newspapers  write 
down  to  their  public,  and  very  rarely  offer  strong 
meat  for  strong  minds  to  digest,  so  many  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  try  to  provide  their  clients  with  what  the  latter 
instinctively  like,  and  not  with  what  is  best.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  dealers  should  attempt 
the  work  of  apostles,  but  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope 
that  as  time  goes  on  more  collectors  will  secure  a  train¬ 
ing  which  will  fit  them  to  appreciate  understanding^ 
the  artistic  differences  of  things. 
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Mrs.  Carnac 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Raphael  Smith  after  the  painting  by 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a  proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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Study  of  such  prints  as  the  Mrs.  Carnac  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum”  will  make 
clear  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  a  collector  whose  feeling  is  pleased  by  mezzo¬ 
tints,  and  who  finds  that  owing  to  the  modern  inflated 
prices  he  can  get  more  satisfaction  for  a  not  ex¬ 
travagant  outlay  on  these  than  if  he  attempts  to  buy 
pictures.  Are  there  reasons  which  make  it  foolish 
for  him  to  buy  many  of  the  English  portraits'?  I 
believe  there  are,  if  their  present  market  value  is 
taken  into  account.  If  one  tries  to  define  the  ser¬ 
vice  done  to  the  collector  himself  or  to  posterity  by 
the  gathering  together  of  these  portrait-prints,  it 
becomes  instantly  clear  that  the  special  and  high  value 
implied  by  their  price  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  that  the  mere  technical  dexterity  of 
the  old-time  masters  of  the  craft— Watson,  Phillips, 
Green,  Smith,  Ward,  McArdell,  and  the  rest — was 
greater  than  that  of  some  of  the  artists  who  practise 
mezzotint  to-day.  A  plate  such  as  that  of  Miss  Linley 
and  her  Brother,  done  by  Norman  Hirst  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Morgan  collection,  is  just  as  beautiful 
technically  as  any  work  by  the  men  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  So,  too,  the  mezzotinting  of  Sir 
Frank  Short  is,  literally,  as  beautiful  as  can  be.  This 
being  so,  the  collector  of  mezzotints  would  do  better  to 
secure  modern  prints  for  five  pounds  rather  than  old 
ones  for  five  hundred,  since  age,  per  se,  has  no  aesthetic 
value.  Sometimes  the  work  of  the  old  men  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  bad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plate  by  Haward  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  Master  Bunbury.  The  original  picture, 
now  in  Mr.  McFadden’s  fine  collection  in  Philadelphia, 
is  by  no  means  beautiful,  but  Haward ’s  reproduction 
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Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  H.  Dawe 
Four  proofs  only  are  known  of  this  beautiful  plate 

From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


is  even  worse.  The  painting — or  rather  what  is  left  of 
it,  for  it  has  darkened  much  since  it  left  Sir  Joshua’s 
easel — shows  a  snuff-colored  figure  exaggerated  and 
caricatured,  as  the  artist  was  only  too  fond  of  doing 
when  lie  painted  children.  It  is  toad-like.  Added  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  original,  Haward,  in  his 
mezzotint,  gives  inaccuracy  of  drawing  and  smudgi¬ 
ness  of  modeling.  This  plate  is  admittedly  a  failure, 
and  it  is  worth  dwelling  on  only  to  show  that  the  high 
esteem  in  which  these  old  prints  are  held  to-day  is  not 
always  due  to  any  technical  superiority  displayed  by 
their  engravers.  While  this  plate  of  Haward  is  worse 
than  many,  still  the  errors  it  displays  are  often  visible 
in  the  work  of  more  able  men.  For  instance,  Watson’s 
fine  plate  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Three  Graces  (published 
January  1,  1776;  the  original  picture  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London)  shows  many  small  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  divergences  from  the  original.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these,  a  good  impression  has  very  consider¬ 
able  beauty,  but,  as  with  every  reproduction  of 
whatever  sort,  the  beauty  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in 
the  print,  but  is  that  of  the  original,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  size  and  in  lacking  color.  The  actual 
errors  in  drawing  this  and  other  similar  prints  may 
exhibit  need  not  be  considered  for  the  moment,  because 
when  the  plates  were  engraved  by  capable  artists  the 
errors  are  noticeable  only  to  the  trained  and  careful 
eye.  Furthermore,  even  if  these  plates  reproduced 
the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken  with  mechan¬ 
ical  accuracy,  their  lack  of  vital  interest  and  of  com¬ 
pelling  beauty— that  is,  the  lack  of  the  most  obvious 
and  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  “Liber  Studi- 
orum”— would  still  be  manifest.  But  even  while  ad- 
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“The  Three  Graces” 

(Mrs.  Beresford,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Lady  Townshend) 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Thomas  Mhitson  after  the  painting  In 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a  proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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milting  the  perfection  of  Watson’s  plate  as  a  copy,  the 
high  price  of  the  print  bears  little  relation  to  its  ar¬ 
tistic  value,  and  the  collector  of  such  prints  is  in  large 
measure  satisfying  not  a  highly  trained  power  of 
aesthetic  appreciation,  but  an  instinct  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  rarities — an  instinct  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  misprinted 
postage-stamps,  “Breeches”  Bibles,  or  “Post  Est” 
Horaces. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  quibble 
over  the  definition  of  beauty,  let  me  express  a  little 
more  fully  what  I  mean  by  saying  these  prints  have 
little  artistic  value.  This  value  of  a  work  of  art  de¬ 
pends  on  the  power  of  the  artist  to  express  clearly  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  object  or  scene  he  is 
depicting.  The  more  power  he  has  to  read  the  true 
nature  of  his  subject,— that  nature  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  similarities  of  outer  form,  distinguishes 
each  person  or  scene  from  every  other, — and,  reading 
this  special  and  individual  nature,  to  remold  it  in  the 
crucible  of  his  own  intelligence  to  the  form  proper  to 
his  chosen  art,  the  more  beautiful  will  his  work  be. 
Now  the  paintings  copied  by  the  mezzotinters  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  beauty  of  this  sort,  but  the  excellence  of 
the  mezzotint  depends  on  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
It  depends  on  the  mezzotinter  denying  his  own  intel¬ 
ligence  any  feeling,  any  play  whatever,  and  so  far  as 
is  humanly  possible,  becoming  a  mere  machine  to  copy 
as  exactly  as  may  be  the  work  of  some  one  else.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  doubt  an  Oriental  could  be  trained  to 
make  better  mezzotints  than  any  of  the  English  en¬ 
gravers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  Joshua’s  portrait  of  Nellie  O’Brien  in  the  Wal- 
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Nellie  O’Brien 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Charles  Phillips  after  the  painting  by 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a  proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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lace  collection  is  known  to  every  one,  and  the  mezzo¬ 
tint  of  it  by  Phillips  (published  August  24,  1770)  is  a 
fairly  good  one,  but  it  is  not  an  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  original.  The  reversal  of  the  figure  on  the  plate 
is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  many  details  and  the  false  rendering  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  face  result  in  the  print  giving  an 
impression  very  different  to  that  given  by  the  original. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  inaccuracies  should  occur  in 
any  reproduction  done  by  the  hand  of  man ;  they  are 
to  be  discovered  in  all  the  prints  of  this  class,  and 
they  make  the  high  prices  of  the  prints  seem  all  the 
more  strange.  Slight  though  the  errors  generally  are, 
they  serve  to  show  one  point  wherein  these  prints  are 
distinctly  inferior,  both  artistically  and  aesthetically, 
to  the  prints  of  the  “  Liber  Studiorum. 99  These  latter 
cannot  be  inaccurate,  because  they  are  not  copies  but 
original  works.  It  is  obvious  that  the  raison  d’etre 
and  chief  interest  of  the  portrait-prints  is  that  they 
repeat  the  works  of  the  great  portrait-painters.  They 
are  in  no  sense  original,  and  their  aesthetic  value  de¬ 
pends  on  the  accuracy  with  which  they  reproduce  and 
suggest  the  picture  which  they  purport  to  copy.  They 
sprang  from  a  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of,  and 
make  money  out  of,  the  popularity  of  the  paintings  at 
a  time  when  photography  was  unknown  and  they  were 
produced  by  the  engravers  at  very  cheap  prices.1 
Neither  Gainsborough  nor  Reynolds  nor  any  other  of 
the  artists  whose  works  the  engravers  copied,  thought 

]  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Joshua  said  lie  would  be  made  im¬ 
mortal  by  the  mezzotints  of  his  canvases.  It  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  popularization  of 
his  work  would  spread  his  fame,  and  not  that  the  prints  had 
any  special  power  to  make  his  genius  more  manifest. 
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of  the  plates  as  in  any  way  showing  their  own  personal 
skill  and  talent  as  artists.  One  noteworthy  result  of 
this  is  that  proof  impressions  of  these  plates  showing 
corrections  of  the  mezzotinter ’s  work  made  by  the 
original  painter  are  very  uncommon.1  In  many  cases 
the  painter  was  dead  when  the  plate  was  engraved ; 
but  even  when  this  was  not  the  case  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  the  painter  interested  himself  in  the 
plate— that  is,  he  did  not  consider  it  in  any  way  an 
original  work  with  special  qualities  of  its  own,  as  are 
Turner’s  plates.  This  reduces  these  prints  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  mere  reproductions. 

The  plates  of  the  “Liber  Studiorum”  were  pro¬ 
duced,  as  every  one  knows,  under  the  direct  and  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  Turner  himself.  Several  of  the 
plates  are  throughout  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  and 
in  all  but  three  of  them  he  did  what  may  be  called  the 
drawing— that  is,  the  etching.  Many  of  the  mezzotints, 
such  as  the  Norham  Castle,  the  Jason,  and  the  Bonne¬ 
ville,  were  made  from  already  existing  finished  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  mezzotint  was  not 
conceived  of  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  picture, 
from  which  in  each  case  it  differs  in  many  respects.  In 
making  the  mezzotint,  Turner  regarded  the  picture 
in  the  same  way  as,  when  painting  the  picture,  he  had 
regarded  the  actual  scene — that  is,  not  as  something 
to  be  mechanically  copied,  but  as  the  suggestion  for 
a  work  of  art.  This  is  utterly  different  to  the  method 

1  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  proof  of  Charles  Turner ’s 
mezzotint  of  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  Henry,  Lord  Melville  on 
which  are  several  corrections,  possibly  made  by  Lawrence  him¬ 
self.  Dealers  have  told  me  they  have  seen  other  proofs  corrected 
in  a  similar  fashion,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  these 
corrections  were  made  by  the  painter  of  the  pictuie  lepioduced 
or  by  the  mezzotinter. 
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of  the  men  who  copied  the  portraits,  and  is  what  Van 
Dyck  did  in  his  etchings,  and  what  Gainsborough 
and  the  rest  would  have  done  had  they  ever  repro¬ 
duced  their  own  works.  When  Turner  had  no  picture 
ready  to  hand  to  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  his  plate,  he 
made  a  sepia  sketch  in  greater  or  less  detail.  With 
this  before  them,  he  or  his  engravers  worked  on  the 
plate  till  there  was  produced  a  work  which  was  not 
in  the  least  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  sketch,  hut  is  in 
the  truest  sense  an  original  work  of  art.  The  original¬ 
ity  was  secured  by  Turner’s  uninterrupted  care  and 
watchfulness  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  plate  to 
the  moment  of  its  final  completion,  and  even  later 
when  it  was  reworked.  Of  all  the  plates  there  are 
numerous  trial  proofs  on  which  Turner  has  worked 
with  pencil  and  brush  to  show  the  mezzotinter  how  to 
continue  the  work,  and  on  the  margins  of  which  he 
has  written  directions  or  sketched  details  in  order  to 
make  clear  to  the  engraver  his  exact  desire  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  plate.  As  a  result,  these  plates 
of  the  “ Liber”  are  not  only  original  works  of  art,  but 
they  are  original  works  by  Turner.  They  are  in  no 
sense  reproductions,  and  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  exercised  by  Turner  was  so  close  that  one  scarcely 
thinks  of  the  different  engravers — Lupton,  Charles 
Turner,  Say,  Easling,  and  the  rest— in  connection  with 
them.  They  are  pure  Turner — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  original  works  by  the  greatest  landscape-painter 
who  ever  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prints  after 
Lely,  Van  Dyck,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
and  the  other  artists  whose  brush  has  given  a  beautiful 
immortality  to  many  a  man  and  woman  who  would 
otherwise  be  forgotten,  are  the  work  of  trained  copyists. 
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Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  C.  Turner 
From  a  proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


It  may  be  thought  that  the  comparisons  I  have  made 
are  untrue  because  one  set  of  the  prints  is  of  portraits 
and  the  other  of  landscape ;  but  this  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  Had  the  portrait-prints  been  made  by  the 
great  painters  themselves,  our  study  of  them  would 
unquestionably  lead  to  other  conclusions,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  these  masters  would  not  have  tried  to  imitate  in 
mezzotint  the  methods  and  effects  proper  to  painting. 
Van  Dyck’s  Iconographia,  to  which  I  have  referred 
above,  proves  this.  As  it  is,  the  prints  being  merely 
more  or  less  able  copies,  there  is  nothing  to  consider 
but  the  abstract  aesthetic  value  of  the  two  groups ;  and 
judging  by  this  standard,  the  only  conclusion  possible 
is  that  the  Turners  are  very  far  superior  to  the  others. 

Having  intentionally  laid  stress  on  the  weakness  of 
the  portraits  and  pointed  out  that  there  are  modern 
artists,  and  that  doubtless  in  the  years  to  come  there 
will  be  others,  who  can  copy  the  pictures  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  the  Smiths  and  Greens  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  it  remains  to  show  certain  features  of  the  old 
prints  in  which  modern  ones  are  inferior.  One  of 
these  is  their  color  and  tone.  Probably  these  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  mere  age  of  the  print,  the  lapse 
of  years  having  allowed  the  oil  to  dry  out  of  the  ink 
and  the  paper  to  lose  its  raw  and  even  whiteness. 
Turner,  as  we  know  from  certain  written  directions  of 
his,  was  extremely  careful  about  the  ink,  and  would 
mix  two  shades  so  as  to  get  the  exact  tint  he  wanted, 
and  also  more  easily  to  keep  all  the  impressions  the 
same  color.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  any  artist, 
but  only  time  can  dry  the  print.  More  important  even 
than  the  ink  is  the  treatment  of  the  copperplate  itself. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  modern  plates  are  not  as 
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good  as  the  old  ones.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
may  not  he  so  carefully  beaten  and  smoothed  as  the 
old  ones  is  possible,  but  there  need  he  no  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  metal  itself.  There  is,  however,  a 
treatment  to  which  the  modern  plates  are  subjected 
which  renders  the  impressions  taken  from  them  in¬ 
terior  to  the  old  prints:  the  modern  plates  are  electro¬ 
plated.  This  is  done  simply  that  more  impressions  can 
be  taken  from  the  plate  than  if  they  were  taken  from 
the  pure  copper.  The  desire  for  a  financial  return  is 
greater  than  the  desire  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
work  possible.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  proofs 
and  early  states  of  the  “ Liber  Studiorum”  know  how 
rapidly  the  pure  copperplate  deteriorated.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  draw  off  from  one  to  two  hundred  im¬ 
pressions  of  equal  merit,  Turner  and  the  others  before 
him  who  used  the  unplated  copper  could  obtain  only 
perhaps  twenty  perfect  prints.  After  these  were 
taken  the  plate  had  to  be  reworked.  This  not  only 
makes  good  impressions  of  the  old  plates  rare,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  done  direct  from  the  copper  makes 
them  more  beautiful,  for  the  steel  with  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  plate  is  coated  neither  takes  nor  gives  off  the  ink 
just  as  copper  does.  In  this  alone — in  the  being 
printed  from  the  copper — are  the  old  prints  superior 
to  the  modern  ones  which  reproduce  the  same  orig¬ 
inals. 

It  may  be  thought  that  it  is  worth  while  collecting 
these  portrait-prints  merely  because  of  the  rarity  of 
good  impressions  of  them,  and  this  is  true  if  the  col¬ 
lector’s  object  be  an  antiquarian  one,  but  not  if  his 
aim  be  to  obtain  works  that  have  great  aesthetic  value, 
for  this  they  do  not  possess.  Work  that  lias  this  value 
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represents  permanent  world  interests  and  satisfies 
feelings  that  are  deeper  and  of  greater  worth  than 
those  of  mere  curiosity  or  acquisition.  The  interest 
and  value  of  a  portrait  depend  on  two  or  three  simple 
facts.  If  the  person  depicted  be  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance,  any  representation  done  from  the  living  figure 
will  be  cared  for  by  succeeding  generations.  When, 
however,  a  Lely  or  a  Reynolds  paints  a  portrait,  then, 
no  matter  whether  the  person  is  of  importance  or  not, 
the  picture  is  valuable  because  of  its  beauty  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  time  when  it  was  done. 
But  the  prints  made  from  such  pictures  by  workmen 
who  are  not  in  intimate  relation  with  the  painter,  or 
are  of  another  generation,  have  none  of  these  qualities 
of  interest  and  worth.  They  lack  the  color,  they  lack 
the  drawing,  they  lack  every  source  of  original  value, 
and  are  merely  serviceable,  as  photographs  are,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  suggest  the  study  of  the 
paintings  from  which  they  are  copied.  It  is  true  they 
have  a  charm  of  surface  and  color  which  photographs 
do  not  possess,  but  they  are  less  accurate.  In  fact, 
were  every  one  of  these  portrait  mezzotints  destroyed, 
the  world  would  lose  little  of  real  value,  and  no  one 
need  be  sorry  except  the  dealers  who,  by  satisfying  the 
taste  which  cares  for  curiosities  and  to  possess  objects 
which  another  cannot  obtain  because  of  their  rarity, 
are  able  to  sell  these  prints  for  exorbitant  prices. 

Were,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ‘"Liber  Studiorum” 
destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  irreparable,  for  these 
plates  exhibit  in  perfection  every  artistic  quality  that 
can  be  shown  by  processes  of  engraving.  They  are 
nobly  imaginative  and  marvelous  transcripts  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  lack  nothing  but  the  variety  of  tint  which 
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pictures  in  oil  or  water-color  exhibit.  Furthermore, 
their  technical  perfection  and  the  rendering  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  and  aerial  perspective  are  so  mas¬ 
terly  (as  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  or 
the  Chain  of  Alps  from  Grenoble)  that  the  lack  of 
color  is  hardly  felt — that  is,  they  have  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  original  esthetic  value  the  other  prints 
lack.  This  will  soon  be  recognized  by  the  public  at 
large,  as  it  has  been  long  ago  by  trained  students ;  and 
then  the  smudgily  effective  representations  of  showily 
dressed  men  and  of  pretty  women,  whose  charm  is 
largely  due  to  the  mere  distance  that  separates  us 
from  them,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  vastly  less  interest 
than  Turner’s  magnificent  rendering  of  the  face  of 
nature. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  1  have  intentionally  emphasized  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  portrait-prints 
because  the  wide-spread  interest  in  them  is  founded 
on  misconceptions  which  greater  study  by  collectors 
will  correct.  The  original  portraits  are  superb,  and 
the  prints  do  recall  them  to  us  and  have  the  charm  of 
‘ ‘unheard  melodies.”  We  cannot,  possess  the  originals, 
but  we  can  have  the  dark  and  cloudy  suggestion  of 
them  given  by  the  prints.  If,  however,  price  is  a  test 
of  value  and  inner  worth,  and  not  merely  of  rarity, 
then  we  must  conclude  the  present  prices  are  false.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  collector  of  a  room  filled  with 
these  prints,  and  that  they  were  of  great  decorative 
beauty.  Were  this  true,  my  contention  that  they  are 
lacking  in  artistic  value  would  be  disproved,  but  his 
statement  is  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  much- 
abused  word  ‘‘decoration.”  Each  separate  print  has 
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the  decorative  value  that  the  original  had  when  con 
sidered  as  a  pleasant  design  of  light  and  dark  parts. 
The  hanging  of  many  prints  in  the  room  could  make 
it  decorative  only  in  a  geometrical  sense — only  as  any 
other  spots  of  color  or  chiaroscuro  hung  in  orderly 
fashion  on  the  walls  would  do.  The  decorative  im¬ 
pression  of  the  room  as  a  whole  is  not  due  to  any 
special  artistic  quality  of  the  prints,  and  could  be 
secured  almost  equally  well  with  examples  of  the 
illiterate  work  of  ‘  ‘  futurists.  ” 

Pleasing  reminders  of  great  work  these  prints  are, 
but  examples  of  great  art  they  are  not.  The  “ Liber 
Studiorum”  reminds  of  nothing  but  the  everlasting 
variety  of  nature,  and  is  very  great  art  because  it  is 
the  absolutely  successful  translation  of  the  fleeting 
expressions  of  the  face  of  earth  into  the  more  per¬ 
manent  forms  of  art. 
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Faithorne.  Charles  I,  King  of  England 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10  x  6%  inches 
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WILLIAM  FAITHORNE 

(1616-1691) 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of 
“How  to  Appreciate  Prints,”  “  American  Graphic  Art,”  etc. 


CHARACTERISTIC  common  to  most  of 
the  work  of  the  English  engravers  (Eng¬ 
lish-horn  or  immigrated)  who  were  plying 
their  trade  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  was  a  certain  bluffness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  resulting,  partly,  from  helplessness  before  the 
medium.  They  lacked  both  the  craftsmanship  and 
the  artistic  feeling  necessary  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  stiff,  often  crude  burin-work  of  those  days,  which 
shows  at  best,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  clean, 
mechanical  workmanship. 

But  there  is  a  second  factor,  which  persists  in  spite 
of  the  foreign  inspiration  of  many  of  these  engravings, 
persists  even  where  the  foreign  model  is  copied  out¬ 
right.  It  is  the  English  feeling,  inborn  or  reflected, 
the  “homebred— not  seldom,  as  we  may  say,  home- 
spun”— quality  (to  quote  Mr.  Beverly  Chew),  which 
colors  all  this  work.  This  element  has  been  felt  by 
more  than  one,  although  so  acute  a  critic  as  the  late 
Russell  Sturgis  would  not  allow  more  than  a  modicum 
of  this  local  character.  Perhaps  one  may  admit  that 
the  appearance  of  home-made  qualities  may  be  due 
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partly  to  the  roughness  of  some  of  the  work  and 
partly  to  the  British  subjects  in  portraiture. 

This  whole  period  of  British  engraving  has  its 
strong  interest,  an  interest,  indeed,  inherent  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  in  the  subjects  of  the  prints.  These 
illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  England  of  the  day  by 
the  portraits  of  those  who  were  making  its  history,  and 
on  the  other  bring  up  a  wealth  of  literary  and  bio¬ 
graphical  associations  through  the  books  which  they 
ornament. 

Studying  the  artists  separately,  one  may  fall  into 
the  false  position  of  the  specializing  critic,  whose  too 
insistent  application  to  an  individual  suppresses  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  condoning  of  faults.  Among  all  these 
Englishmen,  however,  study  is  nowhere  better  repaid 
than  in  the  case  of  William  Faithorne. 


Not  that  his  engraving  was  uniformly  good;  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  it  consisted  of  negligible  hack¬ 
work.  Like  others  of  his  engraving  countrymen,  he 
took  the  job  at  hand,  whatever  that  might  be:  portrait, 
frontispiece,  title-page,  book-plate,  or  pack  of  cards 
illustrating  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  “horrid 
Ponish  plot,”  murders,  executions,  and  other  cheerful 
occurrences  of  the  period.  Interesting  though  much  of 
this  may  be  as  historical  material,  in  a  number  of  cases 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  pot-boiler.  That  much  ad¬ 


mitted,  one  may  pass  on  to  his  better  work,  in  which 
is  found  a  comparative  mastery  of  technical  means. 
In  his  best  work,  fairly  gratifying  in  its  proportion  to 


his  whole  output,  one 
not  in  craftsmanship 
lion  ;il  llie  line  neatl 


finds  <i  degree  of  achievement, 
per  se,  with  its  smug  satisfac- 
y  cut,  the  curve  finely  turned, 
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Faithorne.  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  1  l1/)  X  8  inches. 
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Faithorne.  Margaret  Smith 


Widow  of  Thomas 


Cary,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert 


Charles  I, 


and 


Engraved 
Size  of 


from  the  painting  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
the  original  engraving,  1  li/>  x  8  inches 
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but  in  the  higher  quality  of  its  intelligent  application 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  assures  for  Faithorne  a 
high  rating  apart  from  any  national  bias,  and  without 
any  thought  of  judging  his  work  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  engravers  of  his  own  land  and  time  only. 

One  may  quickly  trace  the  known  facts  of  Fai¬ 
thorne  ’s  life:  his  birth  in  1616,  his  introduction  to 
draughtsmanship  by  Robert  Peake,  his  initiation  into 
the  craft  of  engraving  by  John  Payne,  his  activity  in 
producing  plates  for  Peake,  the  publisher,  portraying 
both  Royalists  and  their  opponents,  his  following 
Peake  in  1645  to  fight  on  the  Royalist  side,  his  cap¬ 
ture  at  the  taking  of  Basing  House,  his  resumption  of 
work  while  in  captivity,  his  emigration,  by  permission, 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  befriended  by  that  prince  of 
print-collectors  Michel  de  Marolles,  and  where  it  lias 
been  surmised  he  “ probably  came  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  Nanteuil,”  and  his  return,  in  1650,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  eventually  became  a  print-seller  and 
employer  of  other  engravers,  and  died  in  1691. 

Similarly,  his  artistic  development  may  be  outlined 
readily  and  rapidly.  A  Mellanesque  feeling  at  the 
start,  possibly  acquired  in  part  from  Glover.  Then, 
with  the  influence  of  Nanteuil,  came  vigor  in  line 
combined  with  delicate  stippling,  developing  into  a 
method  well  characterized  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  :  ‘  ‘  His 
portraits  .  .  .  have  a  firm  and  masculine  simplicity  of 
design,  a  grasp  of  character  and  precision  of  modeling, 
with  an  unostentatious  command  of  the  varied  re¬ 
sources  of  the  graver.  ’  ’ 

The  recent  exhibition  of  Faithorne ’s  works  in  the 
print  gallery  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  afforded 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Ids  art.  The 
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engravings,  mainly  portraits,  were  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Louis  Fagan, 
with  a  loss  of  a  chronological  review,  but  the  great 
variety  in  Faithorne’s  engraved  work  and  the  equally 
great  difference  in  merit  were  emphasized  by  the  chance 
juxtaposition  of  chefs  d’ oeuvre  and  odd  jobs,  of  plates 
done  at  different  periods  and  under  differing  influ¬ 
ences. 

Not  far  from  each  other,  for  example,  were  placed 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
marked,  not  only  in  method  and  style,  but  in  intelli¬ 
gent  fitting  of  method  to  subject. 

The  sensitiveness  shown  in  the  face  of  Fairfax,  whom 
contemporary  testimony  credits  with  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  energy,  exaltation,  and  meekness,  is  reflected  in 
the  technique  employed ;  uncrossed  lines  of  a  sinuous 
slenderness,  in  contrast  to  similarly  uncrossed  but 
bolder  lines  in  such  portraits  as  James,  Duke  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  where  the  face  is  strongly  so  modeled,  and  the 
rest  of  the  print  cross-hatched,  or  of  Endymion  Porter, 
with  long-continued  uncrossed  lines,  thickened  at  the 
proper  places,  to  model  the  face  and  hand,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  cross-hatching  even  in  the  landscape.  In 
the  background  of  this  Fairfax  portrait,  a  similarly 
tempered  use  of  Mellan’s  device  results  in  casting  over 
the  picture  an  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  unrelieved 
paleness.  But  its  refinement  and  subtlety  soon  become 
evident,  and  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  adaptation  of  method  to  fit  a  given  case.  Is  this 
reading  too  much  into  Faithorne’s  intentions?  Are 
we  dealing,  after  oil,  simply  with  a  preoccupation  with 
technique  resulting  in  a  fortuitous  effect?  Even  so 
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Faithorne.  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Robert  Walker 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11%  X  8  inches 
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Faithorne.  Barbara  Villiers 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  Duchess  of  Cleveland 

Pepys  in  his  memoirs  mentions  having  seen  the  drawing  at 
Faithorne’s  house,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen,  adding  that  he  offered  to  buy  it  and  that  the  engraver  prom¬ 
ised  to  sell  it  to  him  when  he  had  finished  his  plate  from  it,  on 
which  work  he  was  then  engaged. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  151/&  X  121/4  inches 
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we  can  take  pleasure  in  the  result,  as  we  could,  in  fact, 
if  it  were  scored  wholly  by  chance,  by  a  “  fluke.  ’  ’  The 
Fairfax  marks  the  culmination  of  his  Mellanesque  pe¬ 
riod.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  although 
cross-hatching  enters  here,  has  a  certain  similarity  to 
the  Fairfax,  while  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  forms 
a  strong  contrast  in  subject  and  manner.  While  not 
without  its  penetration  of  character,  it  is  attuned,  with 
full  acceptance  of  the  manner  of  Lely,  to  the  taste  of 
high  life,  of  dignity  inborn  and  yet  a  bit  consciously 
borne,  of  fine  clothes  worn  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
yet  not  without  a  lurking  appreciation  of  their  fine¬ 
ness,  of  a  well-contained  pride  in  position  and  nation¬ 
ality.  All  presented  with  much  cross-hatching  and 
resultant  completeness  of  pictorial  effect.  This  por¬ 
trait  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  his  best ;  certainly  it  has 
distinction.  It  will  always  be  associated,  too,  with  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Samuel  Pepys,  who  avows  in  his 
diary  that  the  original  drawing,  done  by  Faithorne  in 
colored  chalks  from  Lely’s  picture,  “is  the  finest  thing 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  I  think.  ’  ’  And  three  weeks  or 
so  later  he  posts  back  to  the  engraver’s  to  buy  three 
impressions  of  the  plate,  printed  that  day,  and  records 
his  belief  that  the  portrait  is,  “as  to  the  head,  I  think, 
a  very  fine  picture,  and  like  her.”  In  its  languor,  its 
air  of  sensuous  acceptance  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  it 
contrasts  with  the  alertness,  the  vivacity  which  is 
stamped  on  the  portrait  of  Margaret  Smith,  after  Van 
Dyck.  Here  the  light  cross-hatching  on  face  and 
breast  is  relieved  by  the  somewhat  heavier  lines  in  the 
garment,  all  done  with  easy,  sure  manipulation  of  the 
burin. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Fairfax  and  the 
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Charles  II,  bust  portrait,  which  shows  him  full-face. 
In  the  latter,  too,  the  Mellan  line  is  used,  hut  with 
more  vigor,  more  direct  authority.  The  background, 
also,  is  more  emphatic,  with  its  suggestion  of  solid 
richness  of  tapestry,  in  harmony  with  the  treatment  of 
the  head.  Over  the  whole,  there  is  a  strain  of  regal 
dignity,  expressed  in  a  simplicity  of  surroundings  that 
aims  to  indicate  inborn  nobility  without  the  necessity 
of  imposing  trappings.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  too,  of  similar  design,  though  somewhat 
paler. 

From  the  Castlemaine  one  passes  naturally  to  the 
portrait  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  court  favorite,  wit, 
dramatist,  and  theatrical  manager,  an  easy  and  bril¬ 
liant,  juggler  with  talents  not  too  burdensome.  From 
the  undulations  of  the  sumptuous  drapery  the  face 
stands  out  in  calm  characterization.  In  richness  of 
tone,  in  decorative  flow  of  line,  in  graceful  mastery, 
this  plate  ranks  easily  among  the  very  best  that  came 
from  our  artist’s  studio. 

Again  a  contrast:  Sir  William  Sanderson,  a  bluff 
old  fellow,  presented  in  a  fluent  yet  strong  line,  with 
a  simple  vigor  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 

From  this  vigor  one  turns  to  the  delicacy  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  portraits  of  Bobert  Bayfield  with  a  hat 
(“one  of  his  best,”  says  Howard  C.  Levis),  and  of 
John  Bulwer,  M.U.,  a  treatment  in  accord  with  the 
small  size  of  these  plates. 

As  Faithorne’s  style  developed,  his  use  of  cross- 
hatching  increased.  Tn  the  backgrounds  as  a  matter 
of  course;  often  in  a  checker-board  of  rectangles  (Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  the  smaller  John  Ilaeket,  William 
Gouge),  and  to  this  he  added  diagonal  lines,  as  in  the 
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Faithorne.  Thomas  Killigrew 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  William  Shephard 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11  x  71/2  inches 
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Faithorne.  Sir  William  Sanderson 
Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Gerard  Soest 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  101^x6%  inches 
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Faithorne.  Robert  Bayfield 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5%  X  3%  inches 
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Faithorne.  Henrietta  Maria 
The  widowed  Queen  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  x  10  inches 
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larger  Hacket.  Cross-lining  appears  in  the  faces  also, 
and  the  lines  grow  finer,  as  in  the  portraits  of  John 
Kersey  or  Henrietta  Maria  in  mourning  dress,  where 
the  lines  in  the  faces  are  of  an  etching-like  delicacy. 
So,  too,  in  Thomas  Hobbes.  Here  the  lines  are  treated 
as  a  mass  rather  than  as  individual  lines,  with  a  want 
of  accent  at  times,  perhaps,  in  the  general  low  tone. 
Also,  the  austerity  of  the  line,  in  flesh-work,  is  further 
softened  by  the  addition  of  flicked  dots,  it  may  be  by 
the  conventional  placing  of  a  flick  in  each  of  the 
lozenges  formed  by  the  intersection  of  four  lines,  but 
more  often  by  the  free  use  of  these  dots  as  outrunners 
of  the  lines,  or  grouped  together  in  independent  effect. 
Thus  in  Viscount  Mordaunt  and  Samuel  Collins,  M.D., 
increased  delicacy  is  gained  in  the  face  by  stippling. 
The  stipple  effect  gives  a  dash  of  vivacity  and  color  to 
John  Pordage  and  to  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  after 
Van  Dyck,  with  drapery  about  the  shoulders,  her  ner¬ 
vously  alert  face  delicately  dotted,  or  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  not  yet  in  mourning  dress.  In  Catharine  of 
Braganza  the  hatching  and  dotting  are  a  little  more 
formal,  a  little  less  light  than  in  the  Princess  of 
Orange. 

The  famous  pair  of  Paxtons  illustrate  well  the 
method  of  attenuation  of  the  dot-aided  line  to  produce 
tone  in  the  face.  The  result  of  this  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  the  line  as  much  as  possible  in  the  production  ot 
tones  is  a  monochrome  approach  to  the  effect  of  the 
painting.  What  is  gained  in  this  way  is  perhaps  lost 
somewhat  in  a  uniform  grayness,— muddiness  I  had 
almost  said.  But  these  Paxtons,  after  all,  deserve 
their  reputation,  Their  sober,  somewhat  uniform 
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color  is  found  also  in  Viscount  Mordaunt,  Sir  Henry 
Zerne,  and  in  Christopher  Clielys  Simpson. 

These  technical  considerations  may  well  be  varied 
by  a  reference  to  the  subject  interest  in  Faithorne’s 
work.  In  this  series  of  portraits  the  whole  period  of 
English  life  covered  by  Faithorne’s  activity  (which 
extended  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  Commonwealth,  into  that  of  Charles  II) 
stands  vividly  before  us.  Their  documentary  value  is 
naturally  increased  by  Faithorne’s  power  of  charac¬ 
terization,  which  places  many  of  his  subjects  before  us 
with  a  deeper  significance  than  that  of  the  merely 
perfunctory  likeness. 

The  appearance  of  his  sitters  did  not  always  lend 
itself  to  heroic  treatment,  but  he  usually  managed  to 
get  that  measure  of  dignity  which  sympathy  will  ex¬ 
tract.  The  strongly  modeled  Mary  Alston  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  honest,  yet  appreciative,  presentation  of  a 
plain  exterior.  In  the  case  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
even  the  droll  mixture  of  the  pug  nose,  massive  lower 
jaw,  long  hair,  and  laurel  wreath  complacently  worn, 
are  relieved  a  little  by  a  faint  trace  of  uncertainty  and 
wistful  appeal.  He  invests  the  homely  features  of 
Thomas  Mace,  the  musician,  with  a  positive  attractive¬ 
ness,  the  rugged  plainness  of  the  subject  being  appro¬ 
priately  framed  in  a  simple  oval.  To  this  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  setting  Faithorne  seems  to  have  been  quite 
alive ;  witness  his  portrait  of  Mace  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Viscount  Mordaunt,  brave  in  ornate  heral¬ 
dic  border,  or  to  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury, 
richly  framed  to  match  the  rich  costume. 

If  Faithorne  could  portray  the  self-esteem  of  his 
sitters,  be  also  could  command  that  simple  dignity 
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Faithorne.  Charles  II  as  Prince  of  Wales 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lli/^x8!/&  inches 
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Faithorne.  William  II,  Prince  of  Orange 
Father  of  William  III,  King  of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  1114x814  inches 
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Faithorne.  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange 
Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Anthony  \  an  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  111/4x8  inches 
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which  we  find  in  so  many  prints  by  Nanteuil  and  his 
countrymen, — vide  the  Edward  Boys  (1672)  and  the 
Samuel  Collins,  M.D. 

In  man}  ( a  ses,  even  though  Flatman’s  lines 

A  Faithorne  sculpsit  is  a  charm  can  save 
From  dull  oblivion  and  a  gaping  grave. 

are  not  entirely  applicable,  at  least  we  are  brought 
closer  to  the  people  portrayed,  on  purely  human 
grounds. 

Toward  the  end  of  Faithorne ’s  career,  his  power 
waned  somewhat.  His  Henry  More  has  been  cited  as 
evidence  of  this,  the  landscape  background,  in  the 
manner  of  Hollar,  being  probably  the  work  of  a  pupil. 
The  formal  treatment  of  the  clothes  and  the  free  flow 
of  lines  in  tree  and  landscape  contrast,  while  the  work 
on  the  face  is  about  midway  between  these  two  meth¬ 
ods  in  handling.  There  would  have  been  an  attrac¬ 
tiveness  in  finding  in  this  same  background  a  direct 
influence  of  Hollar,  who  worked  with  Faithorne  for 
Peake  in  the  early  forties  of  the  century,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  rather  queer  if 
that  influence  had  taken  thirty  years  to  develop.  The 
earlier  Frances  Bridges,  with  its  close,  careful,  deli¬ 
cate  work,  has  perhaps,  at  a  distance,  a  Hollar-like 
aspect.  Yet  the  enticing  theory  of  any  considerable 
influence  of  the  hard-working  Bohemian  probably 
must  be  abandoned. 

After  all  these  notes — what?  The  certainty  that 
this  man  rose  above  his  fellow-workers  in  England  not 
only  through  technical  superiority,  but  through  tact- 
ful  employment  of  that  power.  Occasionally,  sure  of 
himself,  he  no  doubt  gave  way  to  a  complacent 
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exer- 


Faithorne.  Catharine  of  Braganza 

Daughter  of  John  IY,  King  of  Portugal,  and  wife  of  King  Charles  II 

of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  141/4  X  10%  inches 
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cise  of  ability  to  produce  an  easy  flow  of  line.  If  you 
find  that  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  you 
are  just  as  likely  to  note  also  the  good  color  in  hair 
and  face  and  mantle.  If  you  see  the  measured  conven¬ 
tionality  of  the  graver  work  in  Sir  Bevil  Grenville, 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  larger  John  Hacked,  Sir  Francis 
Moore,  or  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  you  will  see  also  the 
characterization  and  modeling  of  the  faces,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  textures,  the  feeling  for  contrasts  in  color 
and  tone,  and  the  simple  directness.  These,  then,  and 
others,  not  among  his  very  best,  show  him  to  have  been 
a  craftsman  of  intelligence,  even  here  not  quite  over¬ 
come  by  mere  concern  with  burin-work. 

More  often  than  the  satisfaction  in  handicraft  does 
his  better  work— not  to  speak  of  his  best— evidence 
an  honest,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  successful,  en¬ 
deavor  to  deal  with  the  job  before  him  in  an  adequate 
manner.  And  with  that  guarded  and  surely  not  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  characterization  one  may  well  rest  his  case. 


NOTE 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  splendid  collection  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  lias  been  presented  to 
that  institution  by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  Harsen  Purdy.  Collections 
of  Faithorne  ’s  work  are  not  common,  and  the  present  one,  re¬ 
markable  in  its  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  rich  quality  of  impres¬ 
sions,  would  be  —  to  speak  conservatively— most  unusual  even  in 
England.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  these  prints 
will  remain  permanently  available  for  study.  In  the  Print 
Department  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Faithorne ’s 
work  is  represented  by  ninety-seven  engravings,  all  portraits. 
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Old  Boston  Landmarks 


A  Series  of  Reproductions  in  Color  and  in  Monotone  of 
Early  Nineteenth  Century  Pictures  of  Beacon  Hill  and 
Other  Boston  Landmarks,  Interesting  and  Decorative  for 
Homes,  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Schools,  Architects’ 
Offices,  Artists’  Studios,  and  Wherever  Else  Fine  Art 
Reproductions  Are  Appreciated. 

The  illustration  above  is  one  of  the  Beacon  Hill  views 
by  John  Rubens  Smith,  son  of  Raphael  Smith,  the  great¬ 
est  of  British  mezzotinters.  Sizes  iox  12  and  I  6  X20. 

Prices  $2.  50  to  $1  5.00. 

Illustrated  brochure  sent  on  request. 
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George  S.  Heilman 

366  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC 
RARITIES 

* 

BEETHOVEN 

Presentation  Copy  of  the  Seventh  Sym¬ 
phony,  with  an  autograph  inscription 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  Brentano. 

RENAULT 

Original  Drawing  for  “The  Surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  ”  the  most  widely  known 
of  engravings  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period. 

CIPRIANI 

Original  Water-color  for  Bartolozzi’s 
“Sacrifice  to  Cupid,”  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Bartolozzi’s  engravings. 

TURNER 

English  Landscape  Water-color. 
DRAWINGS  by  MILLET  and  TROYON. 
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New  Scribner  Art  Books 


Colonial  Furniture  in  America 

A  Splendid  Definitive  Treatment  of  Its  Subject 

By  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

The  Greatest  Authority 


Contains  More  than  Twice  the  Matter  and  Six  Times  the  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Original  Edition.  Just  Published. 
Orders  Instantly  Filled. 


With  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-nine  Illustrations  of  Representative  Pieces 
1  wo  Volumes.  $25.00  net;  expressage  extra 


Marcel  Dieulafoy 

Member  of  the  Institute  and  One  of 
the  Highest  Living  Author¬ 
ities  Gives  in 

Art  in  Spain  and 
Portugal 


Art  and  Common 
Sense 

A  Title  that  Exactly  Describes 
the  New  Book  by 

Royal  Cortissoz 


A  Complete  Account  of  All  Their  Arts 
from  Origin  to  the  Present 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Little  General 
History  of  Art  Series 

Illustrated 


He  maintains  the  dissemination  of  the 
theory  that  art  is  only  for  the  “artistic” 
has  been  injurious  to  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  calls  for  the 
“homely”  quality  of 
common  sense 


$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.65 


$1.75  net;  by  mail  $1 .86 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

Price  One  Dollar,  Net 


Edited  by  LIONEL  CUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  and 
ROGER  E.  FRY,  assisted  by  MORE  ADEY. 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art 
Magazine,  and  the  reviews  published  in  the  Magazine  form  a  complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


Among  the  subjects  dealt  ’with  are: 


ARCHITECTURE 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts 

BRONZES 

CARPETS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE 
ENAMELS 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS 
FURNITURE 
GOLDSMITH’S  WORK 
GREEK  ART 


IVORIES 
LEAD  WORK 
MEDALS  AND  SEALS 
MINIATURES 
MOSAICS 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 
PLAYING  CARDS 
SCULPTURE 

SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
STAINED  GLASS 
TAPESTRIES 


A  classified,  list  of  all  the  articles  published  up  to  date  can  be 
obtained  gratis  on  application  to  our  LONDON  OFFICE. 


Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 
Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 


NEW  YORK 

Successors  of  Samuel  Buckley  &  Co. 

16  East  Thirty-third  Street 


LONDON 


PARIS 


17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  9  Rue  Pasquier 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET  v 

Text  by  A.  E.  JOHNSON  Illustrations  by  RENE  BULL 

This  beautiful  holiday  book  of  timely  interest  gives  in  a  picturesque  and 
entertaining  way  the  stories  of  the  sixteen  elaborate  ballets  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  Russian  Dancers,  whose  extraordinary  international  success  has  been 
one  of  the  notable  artistic  events  of  recent  years. 

Demi  4to ,  Boxed  $7.50  net.  Carriage  41  cents. 


DANDIES  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

By  LEON  H.  VINCENT 

A  study  of  the  personalities  and  careers  of  that  brilliant  group  of  English 
men  of  letters  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who  were  at  once  successful 
writers  and  conspicuous  figures  in  the  society  of  their  day.  Among  the 
subjects  are  Count  D’Orsay,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brummell,  Byron,  Beckford, 
and  Thomas  Peacock. 

Fully  illustrated.  8vo,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 


THE  ENGRAVINGS  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

A  Critical  Study,  Together  with  a  Catalogue  Raisonne 
By  ARCHIBALD  G.  B.  RUSSELL 

A  book  which  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  genius  of  William  Blake.  Mr.  Russell,  well  known  as  the  foremost 
living  authority  on  Blake,  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  compilation  of 
this  work,  which  will  remain  the  standard  for  collectors. 

32  illustrations.  4to,  87.30  net.  Postage  23  cents. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ART 

By.  ELEANOR  ROWLAND 

The  Significance  of  Art’  will  be  quite  as  understandable  to  the  layman 
as  the  most  scientifically  perfect  compilation  in  the  world.  To  the  artist  it 
will  be  as  edifying  as  anything  that  approaches  his  art  from  a  side  angle, 
and,  for  the  philosopher,  there  certainly  will  be  opened  up  new  avenues  of 
exploration.” — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

ibnio,  82.00  net.  Postage  q  cents. 

Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  sent  FREE  upon  request. 


Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS  ABOUT  ART 


FIFTY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS 
BY  HOMER  MARTIN 

Described  by  Dana  H.  Carroll 

Octavo.  58  photogravure  ‘plates .  300  copies  from  type  on 

Dutch  handmade  paper,  at  $15.00  net. 

The  plates  in  this  volume,  together  with  those  in  Mr.  Mather’s  book 
upon  the  artist,  illustrate  the  best  of  Homer  Martin's  work  in  con¬ 
venient  form  for  reference  and  study.  Of  the  fifty-eight  pictures 
very  few  have  ever  been  published  before  and  many  are  in  private 
collections  where  they  are  practically  inaccessible.  The  canvases 
selected  include  examples  of  his  early  work,  the  results  of  his 
English  trips,  his  residence  in  France  and  the  final  period.  They 
are  attractively  reproduced  and  carefully  described,  with  reference 
to  their  coloring  as  well  as  their  sentiment,  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
al  >le  one  to  realize  in  a  measure  their  relative  beauties,  value  and 
importance. 

HOMER  MARTIN 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure.  250  copies  from  type 
on  Dutch  handmade  paper,  at  $ 12.50  net. 

“A  book  that  every  admirer  of  Homer  Martin’s  art  will  wish  to  have.” 

— N.  Y.  Sun 

‘•A  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  character,  the  aims 
and  the  personality  of  the  painter.”  — Boston  Transcript 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS 
BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

Introduction  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Octavo.  50  photogravure  plates.  300  copies  from  type  on  Dutch  hand¬ 
made  paper,  at  $20.00  net. 

“The  illustrations  are  true  and  most  satisfactorily  arranged  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Thus  almost  at  first  hand  one  may  study  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  artist.”  — A  rt  and  Progress 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure.  250  copies  from  type 
on  Italian  handmade  paper,  at  $12.50  net. 

"  Must  take  first  place  as  a  document  of  the  personality,  life  and  work 
of  George  Inness.  ”  —International  Studio 

“An  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  artist  as  he  appeared  day  by 
day  in  the  throes  of  a  creation  almost  as  capricious  as  it  was  unfail¬ 
ingly  robust.”  — The  Nation 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI¬ 
OUS  ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWLEY 

With  ii  Color  Plates ,  So  Half-tone  Engravings 
and  4  Maps.  4  to.  Cloth.  $7.50  net 4 
by  express ,  $8.00 

This  new  volume  deals  with  Oriental  Rugs  and  includes 
all  the  latest  available  information  upon  the  subject. 

Information  is  afforded  the  prospective  buyer  in 
regard  to  materials,  dyeing,  designs,  and  symbols, 
how  to  distinguish  rugs,  how  to  purchase,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  weaving  gives  data  never  before  published. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  in  addition 
to  many  passages  of  a  descriptive  nature,  contains 
much  technical  information. 


The  Portraits  and  Caricatures  of 
James  McNeill  Whistler 
AN  ICONOGRAPHY 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  Whistler  by  himself, 
and  by  other  artists  of  Whistler,  with  a  critical  introductory 
essay.  It  includes  ten  important  unpublished  portraits  both  by 
Whistler  and  of  him,  and  descriptions  of  some  200  portraits, 
caricatures,  busts,  and  photographs.  Edition  limited  10450  cop¬ 
ies,  imposed  and  printed  by  the  Merrymount  Press  of  boston. 

Twenty  illustrations ,  including  three  photogravure  plates.  Cloth.  $j.oonet. 

Also:  A  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION  of  the  above, 
limited  to  50  copies  for  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies. 
$y.oo  net. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  Kewl1yoerk 
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THE  MAGAZINE  BEAUTIFUL 


The  International  Studio 

is  the  standard  magazine  of  art  printed  in  the  English 
language  and  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED 

Its  special  field  is  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  art  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Regular  features 
are  authoritative  articles  on  the  work  of  distinguished 
artists  and  news  of  large  and  small  exhibitions  of  im¬ 
portance. 

No  other  magazine  can  compare  with  THE  INI  ER- 
NATIONAL  STUDIO  in  the  quality  and  number  of 
its  illustrations.  Each  issue  contains  six  superb  plates 
in  full  color  besides  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  finest  half¬ 
tone  reproductions  of  works  of  art  of  every  description — 
paintings,  etchings,  drawings,  sculpture,  tapestries, 
architecture,  decorations  and  the  various  crafts. 

Fifty  cents  a  copy.  Five  dollars  a  year. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  Juebwl,yoerk 
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At  all  bookstores  60  cents  net 

“TIGER” 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

“  It  carries  its  lesson  with  more  of  art  than  any  of  the 
Brieux  dramas  and  is  as  effective,- — a  perfect  bit  of 
work.”  Edwin  Markham. 

“Dynamic,  crisp,  intense,  Tiger  has  the  virtue  of 
firm  and  clear  purpose,  something  of  the  ‘awful  sym¬ 
metry’  in  Blake’s  poem,  a  classic  force  in  its  fatalism, 
in  its  dealing  with  sin.  And  it  drives  home  powerfully 
the  origin  of  what  there  is  of  the  ‘maiden  tribute’  in  this 
country.  There  wouldn’t  be  white  slaves  if  pure  girls’ 
fathers  and  brothers  did  not  demand  for  their  lust’s  ap¬ 
peasement  the  virgin  daughters  of  other  fathers.” 

William  Marion  Reedy, 

in  Ttie  Mirror. 

“Let  me  thank  you  for  Tiger ,  as  every  woman  should. 
You  have  achieved  poetry  of  a  stark,  stripped,  merciless 
kind  in  this  fearsome  thing.”  Harriet  Monroe. 

“  He  has  done  a  thing  as  powerful  and  as  artistic  within 
its  range  as  Maupassant’s  Yvette.  I  read  it  with  a  lump 
in  my  throat.”  MICHAEL  Monahan. 

“  It  is  many  moons  since  I  have  read  anything  that 
gripped  me  so  much  and  when  I  came  to  the  ending,— 
well,  I  was  fairly  shaken.  It  is  tremendous.'1'1 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 

“You  go  right  to  the  Root  of  the  Thing;  if  the  Father 
will  turn  and  take  the  narrow  road,  the  Son  will  also 
keep  on  and  follow  in  the  right  of  way.  You  can  be 
assured  that  many,  many  a  Heart  Blesses  you  in  Silence 
and  wishes  for  you  all  the  good  that  God  can  bestow  on 
you.”  From  a  Woman. 


Mitchell  Kennerley 
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ART  S¥  PROGRESS 

Is  a  Monthly  Magazine  devoted 
to  the  Arts  in  general,  but  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  STIMULATION  of 
POPULAR  INTEREST  in  ART 
and  CIVIC  BETTERMENT. 

It  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts — A 
National  Clearing  House  for 
every  sort  of  information  about 
American  Art  affairs. 

During  1912— 13  the  Federation 
sent  out  22  large  Exhibits  valued 
at  more  than  $200,000  to  93 
cities.  ART  &  PROGRESS  will 
keep  you  informed. 

CAN  TOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT P 
Send  for  a  copy 

Address  Manager 
American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  refreshingly  new  idea  in  the  home  magazine  field  has 

been  instituted  by 

American  Homes  and  Gardens 

A  new  Department  devoted  to  the  interest  of  collectors 
of  Prints  and  Engravings,  Autographs,  Books  and 
Bindings,  Miniatures,  Antiques,  Curios,  Old  China,  Old 
Furniture,  Rugs,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Carvings,  Glass, 
Laces,  Pewter,  Bronzes,  Coins  and  Medals,  etc.  This 
will  be  known  as 

THE  COLLECTORS'  DEPARTMENT 

This  means  that  not  only  everyone  who  has  a  collect¬ 
ing  hobby  will  turn  with  interest  to  AMERICAN 
HOMES,  but  that  everyone  interested  in  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  family  history  will  seek  the  service  of 
this  magazine  which  supplies  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  its  readers  whether  subscribers  or  not  on 
subjects  connected  with  collecting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  antiques  and  curios  Jill  out  the  blank  below 


The  Editor  the  Collectors ’  Department 

AMERICAN  HOMES  &■  GARDENS 
MUNN  &  CO.,  INC.,  Publishers 
3b i  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  interested  in  Collecting ,  especially  in  the  following  subjects: 


Name... 

Address. 
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Ten  Spiritual  Designs 

By  EDWARD  CALVERT 


Edward  Calvert,  an  early  disciple 
of  William  Blake,  conceived  and 
executed  while  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  influence  of  the  Master,  these  ten 
engravings  on  copper,  wood,  and  stone 
which  we  have  reproduced  in  enlarge¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  A  Brief  Notice 
of  Edward  Calvert ,  Painter  and  En¬ 
graver  which  Herbert  P.  Horne  printed 
in  The  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse  for 
1891.  Those  who  have  seen  our  edition 
of  Blake’s  XVII  Design's  to  Thornton's 
Virgil  will  have  reason  to  welcome  this 
first  adequate  acknowledgment  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Calvert’s  wonderful  designs.  We 
have  called  them  Spiritual  Designs  be¬ 
cause  no  other  word  so  fitly  describes  their 
supersensuous  and  mystical  loveliness. 

This  volume  has  received  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  way  to  bring  out,  as  we  believe, 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  composition 
which  these  designs  in  their  original  size 
were  in  some  danger  of  losing. 

The  edition  is  as  follows: 

400  copies,  medium  4to,  Van  Gelder 
hand-made  paper,  old-style  blue  boards, 
$3.00  net. 

25  copies,  Japan  vellum,  $6.00  net. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
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